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PROFESSOR CAIRNES. 


Ir is a difficult task when suffering from the loss of a dear and 
valued friend to commit to writing any adequate expression of his 
worth, or to convey to those who did not know him a just concep- 
tion of the characteristics that specially endeared him to one. 

The world, which has known Mr. Cairnes as the leading political 
economist of the day, second only in power, originality and clear- 
ness of exposition to his friend and master, Mr. Mill, has lately 
been told under what circumstances the brilliant and incisive writ- 
ings from which so much was to be learned, were written. It is 
known now that they were dictated by a man in the prime of life, 
so far as mere years are concerned (he was only fifty-one at the time 
of his death), but who was held in the cruel bondage of a painful 
and relentless disease, the ever intensifying severity of which gradu- 
ally reduced him to a state of physical helplessness more complete 
than that of an infant. The constantly increasing intensity of the 
malady, the knowledge that it was ever gaining ground on all his 
physical powers, the dread that it might eventually attack the 
powers of his mind, are the circumstances which, in my opinion, 
specially ennobled the heroic fortitude with which Mr. Cairnes not 
merely endured his afflictions but triumphed over them, by continu- 
ing, in spite of them, to contribute year after year some new and 
valuable addition to economic science and political speculation. 
Many men can bear with tolerable courage and equanimity a mis- 
fortune of which they feel they know the worst. If a certain 
definite loss has to be borne the sufferer can brace his mind to bear 
it, and often succeeds in bearing it well. But the severity of Mr. 
Cairnes’s sufferings was constantly increasing; it was impossible 
to foresee their future extent. The only thing that was certain was 
that they would end in death, but when and after how great a series 
of bodily and mental tortures, it was impossible to tell. 

In looking back on the years of pain which he endured, one 
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sees how steadily and invariably he became, month after month and 
year after year, more helpless and enfeebled. His illness began in 
1866, with an attack of inflammatory rheumatism. At the time it 
was thought by himself and his friends that the attack would pass 
away, and that he would be restored to his usual health and vigour. 
No remedy, however, proved of the slightest avail. The disease 
made slow but steady progress ; joint after joint was attacked, and 
he became more and more helpless and dependent on others for 
assistance. With indomitable courage he struggled against the 
increasing helplessness which was constantly being forced upon him. 
That which he was able with difficulty to accomplish one month, he 
was obliged finally to relinquish the next. Five years ago he came 
to stay with me at Cambridge; at that time he was just able, by 
the aid of crutches, to get from room to room. Sad as his condition 
then was, he soon became so much more incapable of movement 
that he often used to refer to this visit as a period of comparative 
health, and to speak of it as a pleasure which he could never enjoy 
again. After he was unable to walk, he used to be wheeled in a 
Bath chair. At that time he had gone to live at Blackheath in 
order to be near his friend Mr. Mill, who with that gentle and 
kindly consideration which was one of his most predominant 
characteristics, walked by the side of the Bath chair almost every 
day when Mr. Cairnes was well enough to go out. Mr. Mill 
once told me that he did this in order to prevent Mr. Cairnes 
feeling dull and solitary in these excursions; and also to renew 
in some measure the pleasure which he and Mr. Cairnes had 
formerly derived from taking country walks in each other’s society. 
It was not, however, long before even this enjoyment had to be 
abandoned. The slight movement caused by the shaking of the 
chair became too painful to bear, and the only out-door relaxation he 
had, was being occasionally carried out into his garden. At length 
this, too, had to be given up; and for some time before he died he 
never left his house. It was very seldom that I saw him suffering from 
depression ; and only once I noticed in him anything approaching to 
atone of despair. It was at the time when he found it necessary to 
give up teaching his two boys, and he seemed to conclude that if he 
could not do this, there was nothing else left that he could do. No 
one, however, who then had an opportunity of conversing with him, 
could have failed to notice that with increased physical helplessness 
there was no diminution of intellectual power. It was therefore 
urged upon him that there was still work of the greatest utility 
which he could do, and which probably could not be so well done 
by any one else ; and it is an extraordinary instance of what may 
be achieved by a courageous will under the most trying difficulties, 
that during the three years which elapsed between the time to which 
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I refer and the appearance of his Logical Method of Political 
Economy in the spring of this year, was the period of his greatest 
literary activity. In that time he collected and republished in two 
large volumes the essays he had previously written on various 
political and economical subjects; he then brought out his most 
important work, entitled, Some Leading Principles of Political 
Economy newly Expounded; and subsequently he re-wrote and 
greatly extended, The Character and Logical Method of Political 
Economy. Beside these important works he also produced within 
the period to which I refer several valuable essays which appeared in 
various periodicals; such, for instance, as his criticism on Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s Sociology in this Review, and his reply to Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s attacks on women’s suffrage in Macmillan’s Magazine. 

For many years before his death he was perfectly aware that his 
case was hopeless, and that nothing could be done to check the 
progress of the disease. He was seldom free from pain, and he 
knew that an indefinite future of constantly increasing pain was 
before him; and yet he pursued his work as an economist with 
untiring energy and zeal, and maintained the keenest interest in 
contemporary politics. No man was better informed than he of the 
course of political events, no one was a safer guide as a practical 
_ politician. And in conjunction with these qualities he possessed a 
charm, vivacity, and humour in conversation that made all his 
friends look forward to their visits to him as one of their greatest 
pleasures. When any of his friends heard a good story, probably 
the first thing they thought of was— How Cairnes will enjoy it!” 
It used to be proverbial among us, that laughing with him over 
some joke or hearing him tell some amusing story, we often lingered 
so long at his house that we generally had to run to the railway 
station, and not unfrequently missed the last train. His cheerful- 
ness was so remarkable that in his society his friends almost forgot 
his affliction, and his conversation could not have been more bright 
and lively if he had been in the enjoyment of perfect health. It 
is difficult to imagine a conjunction of circumstances showing a 
nobler and more genuine fortitude. The courage of the battle-field 
sinks almost into insignificance compared with the heroism which 
enabled Mr. Cairnes, through the long years of hopeless pain, to keep 
up a constant cheerfulness, and to use the great powers of his mind to 
add by his writings to the knowledge and well-being of mankind. 

His friends can never forget that he had one invaluable aid 
in maintaining this noble fortitude. His courage was all but 
equalled by that of his wife. She was ever ready to devote her 
life ‘to his service, she nursed him by day and night, she read and 
wrote for him, collected information for him; and, above all, main- 
tained in his presence a calm and bright cheerfulness, in order 
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that he might be spared the additional sorrow of seeing that his 
affliction was breaking down her brave spirit. 

I cannot, at this time, attempt anything like a detailed criticism 
of Mr. Cairnes’s position as a political economist. But I am anxious 
to point out some of the characteristics which, in the opinion of 
some as competent to judge as myself, are certain permanently 
to ensure for him a leading position among the most distin- 
guished political economists. Mr. Cairnes never wrote a systematic 
treatise covering the whole range of political economy ; and probably 
the chief reason why he never attempted to do so was that he felt 
the ground had been well occupied by Mr. Mill. No one, however, 
who has read Mr. Cairnes’s Leading Principles of Political 
Economy can doubt that he possessed such rare powers of clear 
exposition, and was so familiar with the most recondite principles of 
the science, that he did not refrain from writing a systematic treatise 
from want of power todo so. Although his writings do not extend 
over the whole range of economic science, it is difficult to overrate 
their value. I think it is impossible to estimate too highly the 
educational influence they are calculated to exercise. After a student 
has carefully worked through Mr. Mill’s Political Economy, 
there are no books which he might read with so much advantage as 
Mr. Cairnes’s Leading Principles, and the new edition of his 
Logical Method of Political Economy. Although the former 
work contains a criticism on some of the principles of political 
economy as expounded by Ricardo and Mill, especially with regard 
to the theories of supply and demand, and cost of production, yet 
both the works I have mentioned must be considered as developments 
of the economic principles of those writers. But probably the most 
distinguishing merit of Mr. Cairnes as an economist was the remark- 
able skill with which he applied the principles of economic science to 
the solution of political problems. No economic writer with whom 
I am acquainted possessed this power to the same extent. It is 
often assumed by those who are engaged in active political life that 
they possess a practical sagacity and a power of obtaining an insight 
into current events which is denied to one who applies scientific prin- 
ciples to politics. It is therefore well to remember that when many 
of our leading politicians were lost in a maze of confusion as to the 
real issues at stake in the American civil war, Mr. Cairnes, in his 
work called The Slave Power, explained the real nature of that 
contest with almost the precision of a mathematical investigation. 
Too high a value can scarcely be placed upon the political usefulness 
of this work. It exerted a powerful influence on English public 
opinion in favour of the North, at a time when there seemed to be 
imminent peril that the English nation would show so much sym- 
pathy with the slaveholders of the South as permanently to embitter 
the relations between the United States and this country. This, 
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however, was by no means the only occasion on which Mr. Cairnes 
showed that it is not impossible to combine the most perfect mastery 
of economic science with the best qualities of the practical politician. 
One of his earliest contributions to political economy was a series of 
essays, which were published in 1858, on the influence of the gold dis- 
eoveries. These essays were about three years since republished ; and 
sufficient time had elapsed since their first appearance to show with 
what singular exactness the course which the rise of prices would take, 
in consequence of the additional supplies of gold, had been foreseen. 

Mr. Cairnes, even until a few weeks of his death, retained 
his active and intelligent interest in current politics. A week 
seldom passed without my enjoying the advantage of discussing 
with him the particular questions which happened to be before the 
House of Commons. Although he was cut off from active political 
life, I never met any one on whose political judgment so much 
reliance could be placed. I remember that during one of the last 
visits I paid him he discussed the Budget of the present year, the 
National Debt Bill, the Savings Banks Bill, and other financial 
measures which were then before Parliament, and no speech that I 
heard in the House of Commons on these questions seemed to show 
so complete a familiarity with the exact bearings of all these various 
proposals. But it would be doing his varied powers a great injustice 
if it were supposed that he confined his attention to those subjects 
which were immediately connected with finance or political economy. 
To him more than to any other man is the cause of united or 
undenominational education in Ireland indebted for having escaped 
the manifold perils by which it was at one time threatened. Having 
successfully held professorships in the University of Dublin and in 
Queen’s College, Galway, he not only was intimately acquainted with 
the position of higher education in Ireland, but he could contrast the 
different results produced by the denominational and undenomina- 
tional systems. During those days when the Catholic vote was being 
eagerly sought by rival bidders of each political party, when the Con- 
servatives were promising to create a Catholic university, and when 
Liberals were granting a supplemental charter to the Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Mr. Cairnes worked with unceasing energy and determination to 
defeat the insidious attacks which were being made on united edu- 
cation in Ireland. Years afterwards, when unfortunately illness 
prevented him displaying a similar activity, he rendered a scarcely 
less important service to the same cause at the time when Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish University Bill was introduced. The most experienced 
and best informed politicians assumed that a measure which was 
so well received, would be certain to pass its second reading by 
an overwhelming majority. After Mr. Cairnes had read through 
the bill, I went down to discuss it with him. He at once indicated 
the particular parts of the bill which he thought objectionable. 
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His acquaintance with the subject was so thorough that he instantly 
detected the full bearing of every clause, and he from the first 
thought the bill so faulty that the House of Commons would find 
it impossible to amend it, without so fundamentally changing its 
character as virtually to make it a new measure. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark how accurately these anticipations were fulfilled. 
There was such a reaction in public opinion against the bill that many 
who began by praising it, ultimately denounced it in unqualified 
terms. As the debate, which ended in the overthrow of the most 
powerful Government of modern times proceeded, I was again and 
again reminded that almost all the effective points which were made: 
by the opponents of the measure, had been from the first anticipated 
by Mr. Cairnes. Although he was a thorough Liberal in politics, he 
never wavered in the opinion that it was far better that the political 
party to which he belonged should suffer a damaging defeat, rather 
than that the higher education of Ireland should be handed over to 
the control of an Ultramontane priesthood. The defeat of this bill 
was no doubt at the time a bitter disappointment to Mr. Gladstone 
and his Government. But since he has retired from office, and after 
the publication of his recent pamphlets, it can scarcely be doubted 
that no one is more impressed than he now is with the incalculable 
injury that would have been done to Ireland, if the higher education 
of that country had been controlled by those who have bound them- 
selves to obedience to the Vatican decrees. 

The general character of Mr. Cairnes’s mind showed in a very 
striking manner that the careful training, resulting from the scientific 
study of some particular subject, quickens the other faculties and 
extends the range of the intellectual powers. Few men had more 
general literary cultivation, and few had a better knowledge or 
keener appreciation of the masterpieces of English poetry. A few 
weeks before his death he listened with great interest to an account 
of Salvini’s acting in the character of Othello, and, warming with 
the subject, he repeated from memory and with admirable emphasis, 
a considerable part of the last act, and some other of the most 
striking passages of the play. He had a most thorough knowledge of 
Shakespeare, and one of his favourite relaxations was to teach some 
of his favourite passages to his little girl, who seems to have 
inherited not a little of her father’s quick intelligence. 

It is impossible for any one to feel more strongly than I do, how 
entirely these few lines fail to convey a true and adequate idea of 
the worth of the friend to whose memory they are offered. As his 
friends stood round his grave there was one thought which must 
have been common to us all—that no one would be held in more 
affectionate remembrance, and that no one had ever lived a more 
noble and courageous life, Henry Fawcett. 








THE INHERITANCE OF THE GREAT MOGUL.’ 


“In Asia and Eastern Europe scarcely a dog might bark without 
Mongol leave, from the borders of Poland and the Gulf of Scan- 
daroon to the Amur and the Yellow Sea.” 

These striking words form a fitting prelude to the story of the 
travels of the Polo family, which opens in 1260 by the departure of 
the two brothers, Nicolo and Maffeo, on a trading expedition to the 
Crimea. ‘ The book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian, concerning 
the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East,” as it has now been given, 
newly translated and edited by Colonel Yule, with notes, maps, and 
illustrations, leaves scarcely anything to be hoped for as the fruit of 
further research, and is a most valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the various Mongol sovereignties in Asia and Eastern Europe in 
the thirteenth century. In a preliminary sketch of the state of the 
East at the time of the journeys of the Polo family, it is shown 
that the vast empire which Genghis Khan? had conquered, still 
owned a nominally supreme head in the Great Khan (or Kaan, as we 
are told to write it), though practically it was splitting up into 
several great monarchies, under the descendants of the four sons of 
Genghis. Kublai Khan was the grandson of Genghis, and the fifth 
in succession, being the younger son of Tuli, the fourth son of 
Genghis. The throne of the Mongol empire had just been ascended 
by Kublai, “‘ the most able of its occupants after the founder.” Suc- 
ceeding his elder brother, who died in 1259, before an obscure 
fortress of Western China, he carried out a previous intention of his 
brothers to remove the seat of government from Karakorum, on 
the northern verge of the Mongolian desert, to the more populous 
regions that had been conquered in the further East, and this step in 
the end converted the Mongol Kaan into a Chinese emperor, realising 
then, as at many subsequent periods, the truth of the ancient pro- 
verb—* China is a sea that salts all rivers that flow into it.” Mongols 
and Tartars, each in succession, have found themselves absorbed by 
the people they conquered, their own distinctive nationality becoming 
more or less completely merged in that of the Chinese. 


(1) “The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian, concerning the Kingdoms and 
Marvels of the East.” Newly translated and edited, with notes, maps, and other 
illustrations, by Colonel Henry Yule, C.B. Second edition, revised, with the addition 
of new matter and many new illustrations. London: John Murray. “Central Asia, 
from the Aryan to the Cossack.” By James Hutton. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
“England and Russia in the East.” A series of papers on the political and geogra- 
phical condition of Central Asia. By Major-General Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. London: John Murray. 

(2) Colonel Yule justifies a different spelling, calling him Chingiz Kdan ; but long 
use has made the form in the text, if less correct, more generally recognisable. 
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Southern China still remained in the hands of the native dynasty, 
but their subjection followed, with great slaughter, as was the wont, 
and is to this day, of Mongol and Tartar rulers. Marco Polo details 
many of the particulars of the conquest, adding that “the number 
of inhabitants is so great that no person can count them, and if they 
were men-at-arms, those of the province of Manji would conquer the 
whole world.” 

That they were not very far from accomplishing this feat under 
the Mongol Khans is plainly shown by the mere recapitulation of 
the inheritance which the founder of the great dynasty of Mongolian 
sovereigns left to his four sons, Juji, Chagatai, Okodai, and Tuli. 
In the third generation, when Kublai Khan, the second son of Tuli, 
assumed in succession the great headship of the House of Genghis, 
wars on a vast scale were brewing between the descendants, and they 
were becoming practically independent of each other, and the nomi- 
nally supreme head, the “Great Kaéan.” Thus Hulaku, the third 
son of Tuli, and brother of the two great Khans, Mangu and Kublai, 
was ruler of Persia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and Armenia, yet he 
and “his sons’ sons, continued to stamp the name of the Great Khan 
upon their coins, and to use the Chinese seals of state which he 
bestowed upon them.” 

Barka, son of Juji, the first ruling prince of the House of 
Genghis to turn Mahomedan, reigned on the Steppes of the Volga, 
where a standing camp had become a great city, under the name of 
Sarai. The “Sarra,” to which Chaucer alludes in his half-told 
tale of Cambuscan, when 
‘* At Sarra, in the Londe of Tartarie, 

There dwelt a king that werriéd Russie. 
Through which ther died many a doughty man: 
This noble king was cleped Cambuscan.” 

The House of Chaghatai, the second of the sons of Genghis, had 
settled upon the pastures of the Ili, and the valley of the Sir Daria 
or Jaxartes, and ruled the wealthy cities of Sogdiana. Kaidu, the 
grandson of Okodai, who had been the successor of Genghis in the 
Kaanship, refused to acknowledge the transfer of the supreme 
authority to the House of Tuli, his younger brother, and, we are told 
by Colonel Yule, was through the long life of Kublai, a thorn in his 
side, perpetually keeping his north-western frontier in alarm. His 
immediate authority, it is added, was exercised over some part of 
what we now should call Eastern Turkestan, and Southern Central 
Siberia; whilst his hordes of horsemen, force of character, and 
close neighbourhood brought the Khans of Chaghatai under his 
influence, and they generally acted with him. Such seems to 
have been the first rough partition of territories, after the death of 
Genghis, and were it not for these inevitable divisions among the 
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survivors of the most ambitious and successful conquerors, the 
subjugation of the whole world under one sceptre might not 
be so impossible. The aim of Genghis was literally the conquest 
of the world—as he conceived it,—and was nearer its accomplishment 
in his own life, and in that of two of his descendants, Kublai and 
Timur, than it had ever been before, or is likely to be again. The 
empire which he created counted within its limits probably one 
half of the whole human race, and extended from the Sea of Okhotsk, 
at the north-eastern extremity of Asia, over the whole breadth of 
the Continent as far as the Black Sea. Insane as such ambition 
seems, it must have its source in some perennial springs of action 
common to our nature, since it constantly reappears with a certain 
periodicity in successive ages—fortunately far apart,—and in races 
still more widely separated by ethnographic charactersand surrounding 
conditions. Assyrian, Babylonian and Persian, Greek, Roman, and 
French, have each in turn sent forth heroes on this quest for universal 
empire. With the Romans alone it became the insanity or ambition 
of a people, who for successive ages sought to be the rulers of the 
world, and actually founded an imperial sway over Europe from the 
Rhine to the Danube, and in Asia and Africa, nearly as far as 
Alexander had penetrated on either continent. The whole of Asia 
and Eastern Europe had not, however, been under the sceptre 
of a single ruler, until Timur swooped from his Mongolian steppes, 
the heir of the first Great Mogul, and camped in the heart of 
Hungary and Poland, with a mixed multitude of tribes and nations 
for hisarmy. Of the many sovereignties established by him on his 
track, one remained to our day and was occupied by his descendants. 
The throne of the Great Mogul at Delhi, with its phantom sceptre, 
still existed, when the great mutiny swept it aside with the last 
vestiges of authority over the millions of Hindostan. Since this 
last exodus of Mongolian tribes with a Timur for their leader, many 
changes have taken place in the partition and subdivision of the 
widely-scattered Kingdoms and Khanates, which it was not possible 
to bind together under one head for any but a brief space; but the 
physical character of the soil and the races which occupy it, remain 
very nearly the same. Between India and the southern limits of the 
Russian Empire vast spaces of Central Asia seem to be little changed 
in anything, as Sir Bartle Frere has said, “since it was a nursery 
of great nations, and the cradle, not only of kings and founders of 
empires, but of trains of thought and vast systems of moral and 
political philosophy which have overspread and widely influenced 
other regions south and west.’ So nearly the same, indeed, that the 
question will sometimes suggest itself whether, under any combina- 
tion of circumstances, like results are wholly beyond the limits of 
possibility ? The steppes of Mongolia, and the great table lands of 
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Asia, whence so many tides of migration and conquest have pro- 
ceeded in times past, still breed the same race, and supply them with 
the same motives for a stampede, southward and westward. ‘“ Desert 
means license,” says the Arab proverb, and ‘wild lands breed wild 
men,” who are both restless and adventurous, and only want a leader 
for any enterprise. No doubt to an observer of the incessant ebb 
and flow of these waves of migration, it is evident that the tidal 
stream of conquest, so long pursuing its course intermittingly from 
east to west, has ever since the last advance of the Turks into Europe, 
and the second siege of Vienna, more especially,—been slowly but 
certainly ebbing. Within the last two centuries all aggression and 
advance has come from the west. While the Russian empire has 
been broadening downwards to the Black Sea and Central Asia, and 
at the same time extending eastwards to the mouth of the Amur, 
England has occupied the Indian Peninsula,—and English, Dutch, 
Spanish and French have successively taken possession of the Malay 
Archipelago, and much of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

A new phase of international relations and interests has arisen in 
consequence of this reversed movement of the west on the east. New 
in more senses than one, and tending each day to become more seriously 
embarrassing to European diplomacy. The “ Eastern question,” the 
constant source of difficulty to modern statesmen, and which has 
already led to one of the great wars of the century, is daily extend- 
ing its scope, and now may fairly be held to include Central Asia, 
and the advance of Russia in that direction. The cause of uneasi- 
ness is very similar in both cases, since it is the progress southward 
of the occupants of the great Northern plains and steppes, which 
creates the danger. In the direction of Turkey all Europe has been 
concerned in preventing Constantinople falling into Russian hands. 
There is no European State which has not some interest in such a 
question as this. With a great arsenal on the Bosphorus—the gates 
of the Black Sea in Russian keeping—to close or to open at pleasure 
—the position of all the maritime powers would be affected, and 
those of Europe critically, by altered conditions of security and the 
proximity of a first-class power. But Great Britain, being the only 
one of these which is at the same time a great Asiatic power, sees 
herself doubly threatened by the approach of Russia towards her 
Indian frontier. Comparatively unimportant to other Western 
States, it touches England ata vital point. But inasmuch as the 
balance of power is mainly determined by alliances between the 
different States which constitute the fighting power of Europe, and 
these in their turn are the result of continuous attempts to adjust 
mutual interests and rival pretensions, no step can now be taken 
by Russia or England in Asia, without a reflex influence being 
felt at Berlin, Vienna, and Paris. This truth, so long recognised 
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as regarded Constantinople, is new as regards Central Asia and 
our Indian Empire. 

Nor is it the only novel feature, which time and Russian 
progress have imported into the Eastern question. It is entirely 
new that any movement of China should exercise a similar in- 
fluence on the councils or the interests of Europe. The army 
which the Chinese are on the point of marching on Eastern 
Turkestan from behind the angle of the Great Wall, to wrest that 
province from the actual ruler the Atalih-Gazih, is likely to have one 
of two results, either of which would be adverse to British interests. 
Yacoob Beg may be left unaided from Russia, and defeated,—in 
which case the extermination of the whole Mussulman population will 
inevitably follow, and the frontiers in Chinese hands will be hermeti- 
cally closed in their hands as it was before ;—or the Russians may 
enable him to successfully resist the Chinese arms, and his inde- 
pendence will be lost, as the price of such aid, with exactly the same 
consequences as regards our trade—the policy of Russia being to 
exclude all competition. This would also bring a dangerous power so 
much nearer to our frontier, and open the gates of China, through 
the valley of Kashgar, to Russian. arms and commerce. China, 
however, has the traditions and some of the prestige of the great 
Mongol conquests, while Kublai Khan reigned supreme at Cambalu 
over all the Chinese. They may not so easily relinquish posses- 
sion of this gateway to the inner land. Their past history 
would lead to this conclusion ; and it seems certain that the 
present ruler of Eastern Turkestan cannot successfully resist them 
single handed. Thus the consequences of this mighty grasp of 
empire under one strong chief of Mongol race, however fugitive the 
hold or transitory the power, may be found to have left permanent 
traces, the effects of which are far from being exhausted. The greatest 
and richest portion of Kublai’s inheritance in territory and in 
population, has fallen to the present Tartar rulers of China. In 
the coming conflict for the possession of Eastern Turkestan, on 
our northern borders, a Chinese emperor, who neither consults nor 
is consulted by European powers, is preparing to assert his claim to a 
portion of the Mongol emperor’s inheritance ;—a movement which 
we seem to have little power to prevent, however adverse it may be 
to our interests or security. So again, in our efforts to open a trade 
route from British Burmah into Western China, we have been met 
by treachery, and an attack in which the Burmese and Chinese are 
more than suspected of complicity. If this prove to be so, the action 
of the Chinese Court may entail a Burmese war, and the further 
extension of our Indian frontier to that of China on the south-west. 

It is in this sense therefore, that I propose to treat of the Great 
Mogul’s inheritance, and consider the present and future destinies 
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of those countries in Central and Western Asia which formed so large 
a portion of the Mongol’s Empire. Many works, and some of high 
authority, have lately appeared on Central Asia, and Russian 
advances into it, together with a still greater number of Reviews 
and separate articles on the same subject ; but all have been written 
either from an Anglo-Indian or a Western point of view. I venture 
to think, therefore, that something may be gained by reversing the 
order, and looking at all these questions from a Mongolian, or at 
least a more Eastern standpoint. 

To China, Russia, and England has fallen chiefly the heritage of 
the lapsed estates—the scattered kingdoms and territorial fragments 
of an overgrown empire. Sir Henry Rawlinson, in his “ England 
and Russia in the East,” Colonel Yule by his recent edition of the 
story of Marco Polo’s travels, carrying us back to the days of 
Kublai Khan; and Mr. Hutton by his “Central Asia, from the 
Aryan to the Cossack,” giving, as has been well said, a codification 
of the literature of the Central Asian question from the earliest to the 
latest period,—have supplied excellent text books, and authoritative 
guides to all who seek information in this interesting field of inquiry. 
But the whole of this vast region, with its mixed races and agglome- 
ration of kingdoms and powers, is now in a state of transition or fusion. 
The rapid introduction of foreign elements is leavening the whole 
mass with new ideas, and creating a fermentation which must in- 
evitably produce great changes. Whether the time has arrived 
in China for one of those great social movements, as Sir Bartle- 
Frere has suggested, which in all ages have so powerfully affected 
the destinies of nations and the geographical distribution of races, I 
will not here discuss. But it is certain that these imported germs, 
covering the whole field of human thought and action in those regions, 
are rapidly bearing fruit. Hitherto, these coming changes, these 
shiftings of social strata, and of political relations and boundaries as 
their consequence, have been considered too exclusively, I think, in 
their more or less obvious and direct bearing, on the policy and 
interests of European States. If the future, as runs the rule in the 
East, be foreshadowed in the present, the Chinese empire, and even 
the lesser realm of Japan, cannot be any longer left out of the account. 
It was suggested recently, in an able leader of the Times, that 
the hour may be at hand when Chinese history and politics, and 
even Chinese rites and ceremonies, may have the deepest interest 
for the West,—much leading to the thought that an important part 
is reserved to them in the future history of Asia. With laws, 
usages, and forms of government which have grown up apart with- 
out any influence from without, or from other races infusing ele- 
ments common to all the other groups of mankind, they are the 
heirs not only of an old civilisation—older than any now sur- 
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viving—but one especially their own. Possessed of a literature 
which has borrowed nothing from the genius or research of the 
scholars of other lands, a language unique in its symbols, its 
structure, and its antiquity, and a people more numerous than 
those under the sway of any other power, remarkable for their in- 
dustry, the Chinese Empire forms at this day the greatest (if extent 
of dominions and number of population be taken together) ever 
swayed by a single power in any age or any part of the world. “It 
produces within its own borders everything necessary for the comfort, 
support and delight of its inhabitants, and comprises within its limits 
every variety of soil and climate ; while beneath, it abounds in coal 
and ironstone, the primary elements of our own wealth and power. 
It is watered by large rivers, which serve not only to irrigate 
and to drain it, but, by means of their size and the course of 
their tributaries, also afford unusual facilities for intercommunica- 
tion.” Thus Williams, in his “ Middle Kingdom,” describes the 
people and the country, and those who best know both, will be the 
most ready to admit the accuracy of the description. The writer 
in the Times may well think, therefore, such an Empire, after 
enduring more than 3,000 years, with a people bound together by 
common ties of race, language, and religion, may play an im- 
portant part in the history of the future. Holding in undisputed 
possession the larger share of the heritage of Genghis Khan, 
with at least three hundred millions of subjects, and among 
them most of those warlike and pastoral tribes whose ancestors 
crossed the Danube six centuries ago—with, practically, unlimited 
resources in men and means, if they only knew how to bring 
them into play—they cannot be safely despised. Nor are they 
likely to view the Central Asian, or any other Eastern questions 
in which Western powers are occupying themselves (little caring 
what an emperor of China may think or do) in the same light as we 
do. Perhaps with something of their own superciliousness and over- 
weening conceit, the Powers who have any interests at stake in 
the East, have too long assumed that China has no future, and 
takes no heed. The late exterminating wars however against the 
Mahomedan rebels in Yunnan and Shensi, on her southern and 
western borders; and the march of her armies even now to the 
frontier of Eastern Turkestan, with the avowed intention of recover- 
ing it from its present de facto ruler,—with as little care for the 
wishes or interests of either Russia or England, as those countries 
have ever shown in their dealings with Asiatics for the will of China, 
—should teach another lesson. 

Weare reminded that “the original haunts of the Moghuls (or Mon- 
gols) were the inhospitable steppes lying to the north and north- 
west of China, whence issued the barbaric hordes with whom Attila, 
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the Scourge of God, ravaged Europe in the fifth century. A fierce, 
untutored race of wandering shepherds, of hideous aspect, who spread 
themselves like a devastating flood not only over Asia, from the Sea 
of China to the Black Sea, but also over Hungary, and threatened 
to overwhelm the whole civilized world.” And Karakorum, the old 
capital of the Mongols, was situated at the foot of the Khingan Dula 
range of mountains—no great distance from Kiachta as the crow 
flies, where Russia now has her chief mart. 

If we are disposed to glance backward through all these centuries, 
and observe how constant has been the set of this mighty current 
and moving tide of human beings from the north and east,—south- 
ward and westward,—we cannot fail to recognize in such persistent 
phenomena the influence of natural laws. Some efficient cause must 
have existed, either in the constitution, temperament, and habits of 
the Mongol races, or in the physical features of the region and the 
conditions of climate and soil; because the efforts of the human race 
are generally such as best conform to the geographical conditions 
of the stage on which they must live and labour. It is thus 
that the course of civilisation has mainly followed that of the great 
vivers—those “highways of the primeval world ”—and their valleys 
and deltas have been the seat of all the more civilised monarchies. 
The Nile, the Tigris, and Euphrates gathered on their shores 
the settled populations and the great cities of the ancient world. 
Wealth, luxury, and fixed habitations all tend to foster the arts of 
peace rather than war ; while the high table-lands, the arid deserts, and 
vast steppes of Asia have always been occupied by nomad, pastoral, 
and warlike races. With no fixed abode, living in movable tents or 
kraals, from the cradle to the grave, we should expect them to be 
under such conditions of life, exactly what they have ever been, rest- 
less, savage, and adventurous—“ born man-slayers and man-stealers,” 
as they have been described, and are to this day. It wasnot without 
cause that the settled Egyptians held in fear and detestation the 
Shepherd kings. As they always turn the doors of their huts to the 
south, so is the tendency of such a race to gravitate towards southern 
valleys and a more genial climate ;—and, with a predatory instinct, to 
enter into the labours of the more industrious and less warlike husband- 
men. Unfortunately, the habits of a life cling to them, and the 
fairest regions of the earth become a wilderness under their rule. 
Asia Minor, once the most fertile and populous of regions, covered 
with great and wealthy cities, is only one among many examples of 
the desolation that followsthe Mongol, the Tartar, and the Turk alike. 
<“Where the Turk’s foot treads no grass ever grows,” is a proverb 
among the victims of their misrule; and inaptitude for the patient 
industry which creates wealth and plenty is still their characteristic. 


‘They came, destroyed, burnt, 
Murdered, robbed, and went,” 
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according to the Persian distich. Vast regions to the east of the 
Mediterranean, and broad tracts to the south of it, have been de- 
populated and changed, from a state of verdure and beauty to one 
of aridity. The same tendencies and causes are in force to this day, 
and if we would understand the very elements of the social and 
political problems which are involved in the eastern questions, they 
must be bornein mind. The Kirghis tribes and the Koords and Turco- 
mans, the Golden Hordes, Kipchak, and many others, have not changed 
their nature, because they may now be called Cossacks or Kalmucks, 
and march at the orders of a “Great White Khan” (the title by 
which the Czar of Russia is best known in those regions), instead 
of at the behest of the great Mogul,—a Genghis ora Kublai Khan. A 
little pressure from behind, and a chief to lead them forward, are all 
that any of them require to induce them to strike their tents and rush 
on the war path, in search of adventure and spoil. The supreme 
head may be at the western extremity in St. Petersburg now, which 
before was at Karumkorum or Cambalu; but the same forces and 
materials in each case furnish the aggressive power ; and the same 
tendencies and motives impel them on southern and western countries. 
With one important difference, however—that the Emperor of Russia 
wields all the power which Western science, discipline, and superior 
arms can give: while Kublai had to trust to bow and spear, and a 
few rude fieldpieces, for the subjection of all Asia and the conquest 
of a world. 

The description which geographers and travellers give us of 
Russia and Siberia are not of a nature to enhance our estimation of 
the advantages of occupying such possessions, and still less of living 
in them, if there be any possibility of going elsewhere. We are told 
that the region extending from the Caspian to the Arctic, more than 
2,000 miles, is permeated by the longest rivers in the east, studded 
over with innumerable lakes and marshes, and presents almost every- 
where a monotonous succession of plains covered with slime, forests, 
and ice, exposed to all the glacial influences—unfertile desert 
wilds cold in the north; tolerably rich, “more thickly peopled, 
civilised, and temperate, only in the south.” What can be more 
natural or inevitable than the exodus of all who are able to move 
from these northern regions, to the sunny valleys of Central and 
Southern Asia—to Turkestan, “‘a jewel set in sand,” and the 
garden of the East, as Central Asia was esteemed in Timur’s day— 
and towards some unfrozen sea and open ports in the Persian Gulf, 
or the Mediterranean? What nation able to put a million of men 
in arms, will ever rest contented to live icebound in northern wastes 
and steppes, when such countries as are situated in the South of 
Europe and Asia have always been the prize of the strong ? 

On the Asiatic side, there are great and complex systems of 
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mountain barriers separating the plains of India from Eastern 
Turkestan and the upper table-lands and valleys of Central Asia— 
not simple ranges like the Alps or the Pyrenees, which can be 
crossed by a single pass, as Mr. Shaw, the enterprising merchant 
and traveller, now in Yarkand, has so well shown; but composed of 
many chains enclosing considerable countries within their valleys, 
such as Thibet and Cashmere. These are feeble barriers however, 
against such necessities as have driven all the eastern hordes south 
and west, and precipitated them in resistless numbers over the plains 
and valleys of India, Bokhara, and Persia. Some thirty times has 
India been thus the prey of these warlike hordes, hungering and 
thirsting for loot and pleasant lands. Mr, Shaw relates how Russia, 
even for objects of trade, with indomitable spirit determined to over- 
come all obstacles, kept men at work a whole summer in roughing 
the ice over a formidable glacier in the Muzat Pass, lying between 
Aksu and Kulja. The Russian Steam Navigation Company, formed 
in 1857, when the Black Sea fleet was destroyed, and largely subsi- 
dized by the Government to give employment to the officers and 
seamen, now employs eighty-seven steamers; and we are told by Mr. 
Long, they touch at all the ports of the Black and Caspian Seas, 
the chief ports from Constantinople along Asia Minor and Palestine 
to the canal of Suez, and ply regularly between Odessa and London. 
They had to cut through the jungle at Poti to make the beginning of 
a great port—the primeval forest and a pestilential climate were the 
obstacles they had to contend with—and they are now “ making a 
city out of a swamp,” as Peter the Great did two centuries earlier at 
Petersburg, and we ourselves at Calcutta, “out of the swamps and 
lairs of wild beasts.” 

Physical obstacles are not likely iong to arrest the progress 
of such a race. But it has now been ascertained that the 
range of the Thian Shan to the north, and the Himalayan system 
to the south, which converge together as they run westward, and 
unite in a vast boss, supporting the high plateau of Pamir, which the 
natives call the Baur-i-dunya, or “upper floor of the world,” is 
penetrated by numerous valleys from east to west, which makes it far 
easier to traverse in that direction, than from north to south. 
Eleven passes we know have to be crossed in travelling from India 
to Turkestan, and of these only two are lower than the summit of 
Mount Blanc. Yet, impassable as these mountain barriers may 
seem, they are penetrated in such a manner by rivers, and so 
accessible by comparatively easy routes, that they have never formed 
insurmountable obstacles to peaceful commerce, and still less to 
hostile forces. When indeed have such obstacles been insur- 
mountable to a determined enemy? The wild horsemen of Attila 
pouring forth from the steppes on the north-western boundaries of 
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China, as later did similar hordes under Genghis Khan, and Timur, 
were neither stopped by vast distances, mighty rivers, nor mountain 
ranges. A hundred degrees of longitude were between them and 
their starting place, when they encamped on the plains of Hungary, 
and stabled their horses in the Kremlin. The greatest rivers of 
Asia and Europe, the Volga, the Don, and Borysthenes, the 
Vistula, and Danube offered no obstruction. Nothing arrested 
the march of these fierce and untameable nomads. They either 
swam their horses, or passed on the ice, or else traversed them 
in leathern boats which followed the camp, and transported both 
waggons and artillery. Genghis Khan sent his hardy followers 
into the plains of India, despite of all mountain barriers, in the 
thirteenth century, as the Mahomedan Tartars had done before 
in the eleventh. There is no difficulty, therefore, in the geo- 
graphical configuration not to be overcome. How far a civilised 
power like Great Britain, with all the appliances and military 
resources at command which Europe can supply, might be able to 
render the Bolan pass, or the passes of Cashmere and Affghanistan, 
impracticable to any invading force, is a question which need not be 
discussed here. But that Russia in possession of Central Asia, and 
the steppes—those classic grounds of the Mongol and Tatar—might 
be in a position to spur on such barbarous hordes of assailants, eager 
for the plunder of the rich cities of Hindostan, as would try the 
powers of the best general and troops of Europe to stop them, is 
sufficiently evident. It is this danger which has to be provided 
against, rather than a direct attack from Russian troops, for the con- 
quest of India, or even a raid into it. To create a sense of inse- 
curity, stir up enmities in front, and treason in the rear, would be 
the weapons ot an enemy from the West—not as a means of con- 
quest, but of coercion or intimidation, to neutralise and embarrass 
any policy running counter to Russia, either in Europe or else- 
where. A more insidious and far more dangerous line of tactics, 
than one of open attack and declared hostility. China seems in 
Burmah to be trying the effect of a policy attributed by anticipation 
to Russia in Afghanistan. 

Enough, I think, has been said to show how great a part condi- 
tions of climate and race, as well as of physical geography, have 
played in these great tides of invasion, and the migration of whole 
tribes and nations from the north and east towards the south and 
west. A tendency so continuously manifested for more than twenty 
centuries—commencing, indeed, in prehistoric periods, and only in 
quite recent times seeming to have exhausted itself—can scarcely 
indeed have existed without the concurrence of both physical and 
moral causes, of no unintelligible or undiscoverable nature. But it 
is never wholly without profit to trace the various links in a chain of 
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continuous cause and effect, when such momentous issues hang upon 
this very continuity, however modified in fashion or outward shape. 
The Russians if not precisely Mongols are near akin, and with a 
great mixture of Asiatic blood, inhabit the same regions. They are 
driven forward by the same natural desires and wants, and the 
same physical conditions of soil and climate, as were the Mongol 
followers of Genghis and Timur; sharpened it may be by some 
whet of civilisation, and glimpses of culture and luxury from which 
their prototypes in the thirteenth century were wholly exempt. 
As to the morality of these invasions and forcible appropriations of 
other men’s lands, with notices of eviction somewhat unceremoniously 
served upon whole nations, to suit the interests or the convenience 
of new comers,—there is little to be said, nor need I refer to the 
influences of Christianity in arrest of action. "When have these 
ever prevailed to prevent spoliation or wars ? Have any considera- 
tions either of morality as to the rights of property in territory, or 
of Christianity or canons of international law, prevented invasion in 
the last century; or a declaration of war, a sudden onslaught, and a 
“ rectification” of boundaries? "What do treaties avail when the 
master of twenty legions deems them irksome or injurious? What 
cause of quarrel is ever wanting to justify attack when the stronger 
State desires to spoil the weaker? Cannon balls make sad rents in 
the best treaties which ministers or diplomatists can sign. "We need 
not waste our time therefore in the casuistry of moral disquisitions, 
when national interests and imperial wills are in question. 

The Count de Ségur, who had studied in a good practical school 
under the first Empire, relates in a pleasant French way in his 
Memoirs, a first lesson in diplomacy which he received from a veteran 
diplomatist of the day, on his entrance into that career. Not a 
Frenchman, but a Spaniard, be it observed, the Count d’Aranda, 
who at the time referred to (1784) was the ambassador of Spain 
at the Court of France. He assured the young debutant that 
he could show him in a very short time the secret of all European 
policy, and this was his lesson. He spread a map of Europe on the 
table, saying, “‘ The end of political. study is to know the strength, 
the means, the interests, rights, fears, and hopes of all the different 
powers, and to be able to be on our guard, and in opportune time to 
conciliate, disunite, meet them, in war, or enter into alliances, 
according as our own interests or safety might require.” “ But this,” 
said the young attaché, “must demand large study.” “Not at all,” 
replied his instructor. ‘In a few moments you will know all. 
Look at this map. None of the States of Europe, great or small, 
you will see, present a well-defined or rounded territory—a complete 
square, or parallelogram, or circle. Either there is some point jutting 
out, or curved inwards; a rent here, or semi-detached portions 
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there. Look at the colossus, Russia; at the south is the peninsula of 
the Crimea—“ presqu’ile qui s’avance dans la Mer Noir et qui appar- 
tient aux Turcs; la Moldavie et la Vallachie qui conviendrait assez 
au cadre Moscovite, surtout si en tirant vers le nord ot y joignait la 
Pologne. Regardez encore vers le nord, la est la Finlande hérissée 
de roches, elle appartient 4 la Suéde, et cependant elle est bien prés 
de Pétersbourg. Passons a present en Suéde, voyez-vous la Norvége, 
c’est une large bande tenant naturellement au territoire Suédois— 
eh bien, elle est dans la dependance du Danemark. Voyageons en 
Prusse, remarquez comme ce royaume est long, fréle, étroit, que 
d’échancrures il faudrait remplir pour l’élargir du cété de la Saxe, 
de la Silésie, et puis sur les rives du Rhin! LEntendez-vous? Et 
YAutriche, qu’en dirons nous? Elle posséde les Pays-Bas, qui sont 
pourtant séparés d’elle par !’Allemagne, tandis qu’elle est tout prés 
de la Baviére, qui ne lui appartient pas—vous retrouvez cette 
Autriche au milieu de l’Italie; mais comme c’est loin de sa cadre! 
Comme Venise et le Piémont, le rempliraient bien !” 

“Enough !” he continued; “you understand no doubt how all 
these powers would keep their projecting angles or enclaves, fill up 
their rents and fissures, and generally round and complete the figure 
of their territories, as occasion may serve. That is lesson enough. 
Car voila toute la politique. Entendez-vous—comprenez-vous 2?” “Yes,” 
replied the young diplomatist, ‘‘ I understand ; for now, looking at the 
map, I see to the west of Spain a long slice called Portugal, which 
I think would suit Spain exactly.” ‘I see you understand ; and 
now you are as wise as the rest of us in diplomacy.” 

Some of my readers may remember a burlesque illustration of the 
same principles, which appeared in the shop-windows during the 
Franco-German war, where the States of Europe were represented 
by human types, personifying their respective territories. In this 
manner France was a portrait of Napoleon III. shaven of 
moustache and imperial, which took the shape of Alsace and 
Lorraine projecting inconveniently, towards the Rhine; while 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and Switzerland, neutral states, stretched 
along the frontiers between the two belligerents, were all sub- 
jected to great pressure, and seemed in some danger of being 
flattened or altogether effaced. Towards the Danube Russia, in the 
form of a colossal bear, was sitting upon Turkey, and the superin- 
cumbent weight was evidently felt to be very grievous by the Sultan 
in his flattened fez. This is not geography as scientific men teach it, 
nor is it in accordance with any recognised system of international 
law or morality; but it has something in it very much akin to 
lessons and facts in the political history of past and present genera- 
tions. In all there is the pervading influence of like gauses and 
effects. Europe, so long the appanage or hunting-ground of the 
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Asiatic hordes, and their spoil, has at last triumphed over Asia im 
its turn—not as it did for a brief space, under the leadership of 
Alexander the Great, but by permanent possession and conquest. 
The tide of colonisation and conquest has set the other way, and now 
marches from west to east. Great Britain, true to her maritime 
traditions, sailed round the Cape to reach the coast of India, other- 
wise unapproachable, from whence she made her line of advance 
northward to the Himalayahs. Russia, equally faithful to the in- 
stincts of her race and geographic position, has pressed steadily 
downwards across steppe and desert, to meet us on the other side 
of the great mountain barrier, among the fertile valleys of Central 
Asia, and eastward to an open port in the Pacific and the Amur. 
Had Russia gained an opening to a southern sea in Europe, it is 
possible that all her wants might have been supplied, but the 
Crimean war prevented it; and failing this, who expects her to 
remain satisfied and tranquil ? 

A permanent menace then proceeds from the colossal empire which 
hangs upon the frontiers of Turkey, Persia, Hindostan, and China, 
and like a huge glacier threatens the valleys below. Though veiled 
in diplomacy, and seemingly immobile for the time, it moves never- 
theless, and is gaining ground with a steady persistence. From 
Constantinople to Peking there is a general sense of impending 
danger, a fear of an overwhelming force crushing down. European 
Powers having no Eastern empire or possessions, are not directly 
menaced, and may feel no danger from the absorption into one vast 
empire, not only of half a continent, but of all the barbarous and 
nomad races which have for two thousand years and more, supplied 
the conquering and devastating hordes in their course westward and 
southward. But that there should be a Czar whose throne is in 
Europe, with power to give the impulse for invasion, in either or 
both of these directions, as a Genghis Khan decreed from the furthest 
eastern limit, cannot fail to give rise to some grave misgivings as to 
the future. 

I have pointed out elsewhere,’ in speaking of the advances made 
by the Russians southward, that the part which Russia plays in 
the history of Europe and Asia is as much a question of physical 
geography as of policy, if we look to the determining causes :— 


‘* What could Russia do, frozen in between two seas and with closed ports for 
more than six months in each year, but, guided by an infallible instinct (often 
exemplified in nations as in individuals), stretch out feelers towards the open 
waters and more genial climates? We have heard much of Russia’s destiny 
driving her southwards to the Bosphorus, and eastward in the same parallel 
over the rich valleys of Central and Tropic Asia; but is it not a geographical 





(1) Address to the Geographical section of the British Association, Bradford, Sept. 18, 
1873. 
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necessity, far more than a political ambition, which has thus driven her 
across the whole breadth of Asia until she gained the Chinese ports on the 
Pacific, and southwards towards the mouths of the Danube, the sunny ports of 
the Mediterranean, and the head of the Persian Gulf? Until unfrozen rivers 
and ports could be reached, how could her people make any progress, or develope 
their resources? It not only was a natural tendency—as natural as the 
descent of the glacier to the valleys, forging downwards by a slow but irre- 
sistible pressure, but as inevitable. Obstacles may retard the progress, but not 
arrest it; and Russia is but following the course of nature as well as history, 
in pouring down nomad hordes and hardy Scythians on the cultivated territories 
lying ina more genial climate ; while railroads and telegraphic wires supply her 
with means of transport and quick transit over vast spaces, never enjoyed by 
her great predecessors in this line of march.” 


We may hope that more civilising influences will follow the 
Russian advance through regions never highly favoured in this 
respect ;—but to expect permanently to stop her progress, and bar 
her way to an outlet and an open sea in the south, is to shut our eyes 
to the inevitable; and if this be so it behoves Great Britain more 
especially to adopt a policy consistent with the end. A drifting 
policy, to which in modern times we are all too prone, is the most 
dangerous of all, now that India is brought within the perplexed circle 
of the Eastern question, in which, as Mr. Long has well said, are in- 
volved the interests of both Asia and Europe. Whether the solution, 
as he surmises, cannot be far distant or not, it is certain that by 
pressure on Central Asia and the frontier of India, Russia can end 
the political contest for Constantinople, to which she is preparing a 
second and a shorter road from the East through Persia. Her ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure for the conquest of the Caucasus had 
for its object a flank movement to turn the Balkan and take Turkey 
in the rear, while Persia and the direct line to India were laid 
open. 

Turkey, sullen and overmatched, but still defiant, with some of the 
instincts and traditions of a conquering race, looks on while Russia 
pursues her way, absorbing whole provinces and populations of Mus- 
sulman faith. Persia, less defiant it may be, in the consciousness of 
greater weakness and inability to resist, is also penetrated with a 
sense of insecurity. The Afghans, who keep the gates of India on 
the north-west, are truculent and doubtful, yet still uneasy; while 
Yacob Beg, with Russia to the west, China in arms on the east, and 
Great Britain behind the Himalayahs,—too far off to aid, and too un- 
certain of her policy tu take any decisive action,—is sore bestraught 
between two dangers. If reconquered by China, as is very likely to 
happen, unless aided from without, the event, as I have said, means 
extermination to the whole Mussulman population. Ifaided by Russia, 
it means subjugation and the loss of independence. Thus from the 
Bosphorus and Black Sea, and along that meridian to the Japanese 
islands, the way to any southern outlet on an unfrozen sea is barred 
to Russia by a continuous chain of kingdoms which all have their 
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existence imperilled as independent states. What resistance it 
may be in their power to make, against the further advance of 
Russia in that direction, might, perhaps, be certainly counted upon ; 
and were they capable of any combination and stable league, their 
safety could hardly be endangered, even by such a power as the 
Russian Empire. But there is nothing to be looked for in this 
direction. China alone is in a position to resist dismemberment 
or subjugation. 

Along the whole northern boundary of China there is a vast barrier 
of mountains as far as the junction of the Kirghis steppe with China 
and Russia, alength of some two thousand five hundred miles. Com- 
mencing at the north-eastern corner of Manchuria, above the mouth 
of the Amur, are the first summits of this Altai range, which, 
although it takes many names in its long course, is continuous, and 
forms the northern limit of the table-land of Central Asia, as 
well as the boundary between China and Russia. The Himalayah 
range is linked to it by a range nearly at right angles with 
the Tienshan, and proceeding from a mountain knot in the south- 
western part of Turkestan called Rashtikhur, it takes a south- 
easterly direction along the northern frontier of India and the 
southern boundary of Thibet, till it breaks up near the head waters 
of the Yangtzekiang, and other rivers between Thibet, Burmah and 
Yunnan. China is further protected from any approach from the 
north, by the great desert of Gobi, a name signifying “ Sandy Sea.” 
The entire length of the wilderness is more than 1,800 miles, with 
an average width of from 300 to 400. Although the whole of 
the tract is not actually a desert, no part of it can lay claim to 
more than comparative fertility, and, according to Dr. Williams, 
from whose description I quote, ‘“‘the great altitude of most por- 
tions seems to be as much the cause of its sterility as the nature of 
the soil.” But of the greater part, a Chinese author’s description may 
be accepted, who says, “There is neither water, herb, man, nor 
smoke; if there be no smoke there is absolutely nothing.” To- 
wards Kashgar, along the southern side of the Celestial Mountains, 
extends a strip of arable land from fifty to eighty miles in width, 
producing grain, pasturage, cotton and other things, and in which 
lie nearly all the Mahomedan cities and forts of the Nan Lu or 
southern Chinese circuit, as Kashgar, Okso and others; and along 
the banks of the Koton river a road runs from Yarkand to that city 
and thence to Shapa. Thus Yarkand and eastern Turkestan form the 
western gate into Thibet and China. And it is by this portal an 
enemy may most easily enter. From Kulaja, annexed to Russia in 
1872, to Singaufu, the great capital of North-Western China, lies the 
great caravan road which has been traversed for 2000 years between 
Kashgar, in Central Asia, and the Celestial Empire, with no moun- 
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tain range to interpose—an easy gradient and abundant coal and 
wells along the steppe-like country. 

This may be one reason why the Chinese at the present moment 
attach so much importance to regaining possession of the revolted 
province, and excluding the Russians from the most vulnerable 
point in their frontiers against foreign intrusion. There is a notable 
analogy between the geographical position of China and India, in 
the isolation secured to each by their great mountain barriers and 
the sea, the influence of which upon their political and social 
development has been equally remarkable. Until the great mari- 
time discoveries and enterprises of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries laid the whole seaboard of both countries open to European 
nations, each had in the ocean a perfect isolating medium ;—more 
absolute and effective even than mountains or deserts. This long- 
continued insulation has gone far to determine the immobile and 
unchangeful character of their respective populations, and a policy 
of seclusion and non-intercourse with foreigners; to each their 
country has been the land of Bharut—as the Indians call the 
whole peninsula—a separate world.’ Sir Henry Maine, in his very 
striking lecture on “The Value ofthe Study of India,’’ recently 
delivered at Cambridge, has admirably described the influence of 
such conditions. 

But it is evident that although the whole of eastern and southern 
Asia, from Japan and the Corea to the Bosphorus, with India in the 
centre, as a great reserve of British force to aid,—if firmly leagued, 
or susceptible of any reliable combination, might resist any irruption 
from the north, and render the subjugation of any one impossible 
even to Russia—no such league or alliance, offensive and defensive, 
is practicable. From the Black Sea to the Bosphorus and Mediter- 
ranean, or through Persia to the head of the Persian Gulf, Russia 
sooner or later will apparently force her way. England alone, 
though with her maritime superiority capable of worrying Russia 
both in the Baltic and the Black Sea, could not offer effective 
resistance. In the present state of Europe the Russian and Ger- 
man empires united could paralyze the other Western Powers in 
such a contingency, and the “sick man,” so far as Constantinople 
is concerned, would be as little capable of defence as the last of the 
Greek emperors. The principle of non-intervention, and our mani- 
fest disinclination to incur either liability or responsibility, has 
alienated foreign States, and sown distrust in the minds of all their 
Rulers. A representative Government and a shifting ministry 
inspire no confidence abroad, Asiatic Powers do not understand it, 
and Western States cannot trust it for any continuity of purpose or 
alliance. 

It has been suggested as a possible solution that Constantinople 
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might, by common consent, be neutralised and made a free port. Of 
course this assumes that Turkey would be compelled to abandon it, 
and withdraw her forces to the Asiatic border—and this could not fail 
to carry with it the abandonment of the Principalities, and all other 
possessions on the European side, to become either independent 
States, or provinces of Russia and Austria. This would be to recon- 
struct the map of Eastern Europe, and could scarcely be effected 
without a war ;—or by conquest, in the first instance, without the con- 
currence of all the great Powers. The Danubian provinces might 
prove avery doubtful gain either to Russia or Austria; and disturbing 
neighbours to both, if independent. Nevertheless, to one or other of 
these alternatives all things are tending ultimately, though by what 
steps to be effected, or in what lapse of time, few men would like to 
hazard a prediction. To Russia either the Mediterranean or the 
Persian Gulf must sooner or later be the outlet, and of the two the 
Dardanelles would offer a safer and less objectionable outlet than the 
Persian Gulf, to this country and to Russia alike. Such an outlet 
alone can supply the safety-valve needed to prevent continued explo- 
sions and eruptions from the pent-up forces and activities of the 
Russian Empire. The Black Sea, with its commercial highway 
by the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles into the Mediterranean, might 
seem to give this necessary outlet and access to open seas in the 
south. But it is plain that Russia wants more than this permissive 
channel of intercourse and commerce. It is seeking to re-establish 
the old lines by which, before the irruption of Turks and the desola- 
tion they brought with them, Constantinople and Pekin were united 
by more than one line of great caravan routes,—making Constanti- 
nople the converging centre of distribution for the commerce of the 
East to Europe and the shores of the Mediterranean. Constantinople 
would then be the seat of Russian empire, and the centre of a vast line 
of commerce between Europe and Asia—China and the Western world 
—safely entrenched between two seas, and on the great highway of 
nations. Imperial sway and commercial development to the extent 
of Russia’s resources, and the wants of the territories and populations 
within her almost boundless limits, is the aim of such ambition, and 
Constantinople is the goal, the attainment of which would alone go 
far to secure both. 

Passing in review the great Eastern questions of the day in 
their commercial and political aspects, as they affect the policy and 
the interests of European powers, it is impossible not to feel how 
imperfectly this can be accomplished in a single article. How much 
remains to be said, and how many considerations have been passed 
over that nevertheless enter largely into the problems for solution, I 
am painfully aware. To supply this deficiency I can only in a few 
concluding paragraphs indicate the principal heads under which 
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further information must be sought. These may best be summarized 
as having reference to the social, commercial, and religious aspects 
of the shifting phases of Eastern progress and movement. 

Russian advances during the last half century in Central Asia, and 
on the Eastern borders of China, must be regarded as the initial 
cause of by far the greater part of the changes now in progress. The 
contact of this semi-Oriental power, with Western culture and policy, 
together with the rapid extension of her frontiers into the heart of 
Central Asia and on the banks of the Amoor, have stirred to their 
depths Asiatic elements in all these directions. The occupation of 
nearly one-half of Manchuria, the patrimony of the Manchoo Tartars, 
now on the Chinese throne, taken in connection with the attacks 
of the Western powers on the sea face, have roused the whole Chinese 
Empire, with its three hundred millions of a homogeneous race, 
from a sleep of ages, to an excited and angry activity. The pos- 
session of India by Great Britain has further tended, no doubt, to 
awaken the slumbering energies of another two hundred millions of 
Asiatics in the South, and by near approach, to lend its disturbing 
influence to many more on the confines of this Indian Empire. 
Further west, towards the Bosphorus and the Danube, the Persians 
and the Turks especially, cannot but feel their existence at stake. 
As the latest invaders from Asia into Europe, without any attempt 
at assimilation or civilization, their instinct tells them they are 
still looked upon as intruders whose title to occupation rests only on 
conquest, and by that same sword-arbitrament, are liable from day to 
day to eviction. 

But here both social and religious forces have to be taken into 
account. The creeds of Asia are not dead, and the religious 
element will yet play a most important part in the future settle- 
ment of political boundaries and national interests. China, with 
Buddhism for its creed, carries with it all Thibet and the Mongol 
tribes as far as Central Asia, and has lately waged a ruthless and 
successful war of extermination against the Mahomedans within her 
own borders, while she is advancing on Eastern Turkestan with the 
same fell intent. There the shock of two great religious systems, 
each counting their followers by millions, instinct with mutual 
hatred and rival fanaticism, must be felt from one end of Asia to 
the other. Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, all Central Asia, and the 
Northern Provinces of India, are both Mahomedan and fanatic. 
The Chinese have little of fanaticism, but it is different with 
the Mongol races; and with the instincts of imperial power the 
Rulers of China know that it is through the Dali-Llama of Thibet and 
the influence of the Buddhist worship, that they reign over the Tartar 
and Mongolian steppes. The importance they attach to this source 
of power has been demonstrated by the wars lately waged, and it will 
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well supply any default of fanatic feeling among the body of the people 
in China proper. Hindooism again, it has been said, is not a prosely- 
tizing religion, yet it has shown in late years a great power of 
attraction and receptiveness to the millions within the Indian border 
who had not previously been received in the pale ; and the Hindoo 
religious element may be safely estimated as the prevalent faith 
influencing a hundred million, or more. Still for these the struggle 
and the shock of war between the Buddhist and the Mahomedan 
creeds may have comparatively little attraction or interest; but 
not so with the forty millions of our Mahomedan subjects. Neither 
is it matter of indifference with the Russian and the Greek Church, 
intermingled and mixed up as the latter is with commercial and 
political elements. It has been said—very truly I believe, in an 
able article in the April Quarterly, that— 


‘The Russians haye one source of impulse which moves them more power- 
fully than it does any other European nation. This is the Religious crusading 
element. It visibly affects the policy of nations like France and Germany, but 
it cannot be said to be in either a popular element of political action. But it 
is quite otherwise in Russia. There whatever of national feeling or of real 
loyalty to the throne exists is inseparably bound up with religion, and what- 
ever is religious is actively propagandist and hostile to non-Christian powers. 
This is one of the great Russian political forces of which we either habitually 
ignore the existence, or take less account than it deserves. It is in many ways 
a source of strength to Russia far beyond her own borders.” 


What influence this may have in the pending crisis, when the 
fate of Eastern Turkestan and its present Mahomedan population 
hangs on the issue, is not easy to forecast. Russia cannot afford, 
with all her religious crusading spirit, to rouse the fanatic spirit of 
her Mussulman subjects in the Khanates and Kirghis steppes, and 
along her southern border, by helping the destruction of the Atalih 
Gazih’s rule. It would better suit her policy to help him against 
China, and secure the monopoly of commerce through this region, 
which opens the road to the west of China, for trader and soldier alike. 

This leads to the consideration of the other most potent motive 
for Russian advance in Central Asia, and the very general desire, 
among even the non-military classes, for the enlargement of the 
empire in the East,—and that is commercial development. Indeed 
the leading springs of all Russian ambition and enterprise, since the 
time of Peter the Great, may be summed up under three heads, 
uniting all the moneyed and the commercial with the military 
classes. First, the want of an open port,—an ocean base as it has 
been termed,—on an unfrozen sea; secondly, commercial extension, 
and the growth of a middle class which can only be created by such 
development; thirdly, the greed of power and empire, combined 
with the religious crusading spirit of the Greek Church. The first 
and second are commercial and social necessities of such paramount 
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importance, that the whole nation is ready for any sacrifice in favour 
of Asiatic military expeditions to further the end, and especially to 
secure new and exclusive markets, on strictly protectionist principles. 
Wherever Russian conquest or influence extends, therefore, all access 
is closed to rival traders, or competition of any kind; and we are 
thus landed in a commercial antagonism, out of which there seems to 
be no escape, for it is the Moscow protectionists who urge on military 
expeditions with this object. As regards the religious element, it 
has hitherto been but little developed, and in China more especially 
carefully suppressed, not to excite hostility at Pekin, which might 
have jeopardised other and more immediate aims of territorial and 
commercial extension. Yet it is evident that if China and Russia 
come into conflict for the possession of Eastern Turkestan, that 
this truce may not be much longer maintained, and in that case 
a new source of fermentation and activity will be introduced into 
the Chinese mind. So far, the Chinese have only had to con- 
tend with any missionary or proselytizing element in other 
Western hands—the Roman Catholic and the Protestant .repre- 
sentatives of Christianity. These, it is true, have given them 
trouble enough, and the same questions of spiritual and secular 
jurisdiction have been raised by the Ultramontanism of the 
Romanist missions, under the protectorate of France, as are now 
exercising the German mind. What action China will take in such 
questions it is not difficult to determine. Her rulers will resist to the 
utmost all effort to impose upon them, behind the conditions of 
exterritorial rights already hateful to them, any assertion of Papal 
supremacy, or pretensions of the spiritual to interfere with the civil 
jurisdiction, and the sovereign power of the State. To those who 
know the Chinese, and have had the opportunity of watching the 
direction of their efforts of late years, it has long been evident that 
they are preparing for action. In a blind, and somewhat wild 
fashion it may be—often under very bad advice, and never long on 
the same course, but still persistently they have been seeking to 
obtain means of defence—to arm their forts with Krupp guns—to 
drill and discipline Chinese troops by foreign officers—to create a 
fleet, with docks and arsenals, and all other appliances derived from 
Western sources. And quite recently there is a report of an 
American general going out to put their whole coast in a state of 
defence. If this prove correct, it is probably one of the many ill- 
conceived schemes suggested by trading firms with a view to large 
contracts, in which the Chinese may very easily waste their resources, 
and accomplish no really useful result. ‘They would be better advised, 
if they spent, what they could well afford, much larger sums in deve- 
loping a system of railroads and telegraphic lines, and working mines 
with European machinery and artificers, while creating a really effective 
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land and sea force placed upon a good footing. They might in 
a very short space of time, by such efforts, become a Power which 
would not only be able to hold its own against all enemies, but assert 
its right to be taken into European councils in all Asiatic affairs. 
China, however, has much to learn before this can come to pass; and 
in the meantime, with all her potential capabilities to make her 
alliance of as much importance in European combinations as any first- 
class power in the West, the policy and the aims of Chinese rulers are 
little heeded. There is, notwithstanding, no State in the West that 
could so easily put a million of men on foot, or maintain a first-class 
fleet ; if we take into account her almost unlimited resources in men, 
and all the elements of wealth. But then the rulers of the empire 
must first know how to bring into play their ample means, learn 
to choose fit instruments, and fully trust them; and there is so 
little sound influence perceptible in the councils of China, that 
it is perhaps just as well they should be left by slower processes to 
reach a higher level. Chinese reforms in every direction are much 
wanted, and the most obvious and ready means of effecting them are 
denied to the Government, so long as the unreasoning susceptibilities 
and mutual jealousies of foreign powers, interfere with the perfect 
freedom of the Chinese to employ their own agencies, without dicta- 
tion or interference as to their selection from different nationalities, 
or their dealings with individuals once in their service. 

Little or nothing has been said of Japan, and yet since its revo- 
lution it has been daily rising in importance. With a population of 
thirty millions, inferior to no Asiatics in courage and industrious 
power, with a beautiful group of islands for their country, and an 
earnest desire to assimilate western civilisation and culture, the day is 
not far distant when their place in the comity of nations may be will- 
ingly conceded. European policy, and alliances for peace and war 
will have to take account of their presence in the high roads of 
western and eastern commerce across the Pacific, and in the Chinese 
seas. If they were to be absorbed by Russia, as they once might 
well have feared, or were in alliance with it or the United States in 
an Kuropean war, in which either of the latter were belligerents, 
they might prove very useful allies, and troublesome enemies to the 
commerce of any other State having a great Eastern trade. They, 
too, are getting up a fleet on European models, which may before long 
assume respectable proportions, while among their islands are some of 
the finest harbours of the world. Russia has lately obtained possession 
of their half of Sagalien in exchange for the Kuril islands to the 
north of Japan. I do not know that any valid objection can be 
raised to such an exchange; but it is to be hoped that this kind of 
traffic may end there. Japan has always been jealous of her 
independence, and she may now count upon the interest which all 
the Western world has in its preservation. 
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Ido not believe, as Mr. Long lately urged, that the real goal of 
Russia is China. Great as are the powers of deglutition and assimi- 
lation which Russia has shown, China is too indigestible and tov large 
a morsel, however desirable for trade. The Bosphorus or the Persian 
Gulf are the true termini of the Russian lines of advance. India is 
merely subsidiary, and chiefly to be used as a means of giving “ check 
to the queen” on the great chessboard of Europe, whenever England’s 
policy runs counter to Russian aims. It may be true enough that 
possession of the valley of the Oxus, like that of the Caucasus, is 
not an ultimate point, but only a resting-place or stage in advance ; 
—but we may be satisfied that neither the conquest of India or of 
China, has yet entered into the plans of Russian rulers or statesmen. 
Nor can I think that there would be any wisdom in anticipating 
hostile intentions, by advancing to meet a Russian advance halfway 
at Merv, or Herat on the Afghan border. Russia certainly desires 
to secure the monopoly of trade in Central Asia and the West of 
China perhaps,—but we should be ill advised to make this a ground 
for hostilities, and a war with Russia beyond the Himalayahs. 
Russia may not be a very safe or commodious neighbour on our 
Indian frontier; any more than China thinks we should be on the 
Burmese side—warned by experience of Russian neighbourhood on 
the north; but I cannot help believing, with Lord Napier and 
Ettrick, that our best policy lies in securing Afghanistan from 
Russian influence. I believe trade is our chief means of traversing 
any Russian designs of exclusion and monopoly. But if Russia 
succeeds by force of arms in shutting out our commerce from Central 
Asia, it is a lesser evil than war. Only we must make it perfectly 
clear that we regard Afghanistan as the exclusive theatre of English 
influence, without prejudice to its internal government or national 
independence. The best interests of the Afghans march with our 
own. We should guarantee its absolute integrity, with reference 
to any external aggression, but tolerate no participation of poli- 
tical influence or aggression on her boundaries, such as we had 
defined or should define them. This was the opinion given by 
Lord Napier when presiding at the reading of Mr. Long’s paper, 
and I most entirely agree with him in the belief that if such a 
policy be openly declared, there is no fear of collision with Russia, 
and no reason why we should not maintain very good relations with 
that country in Central Asia as in Europe. After all it would be 
quite as easy for England to raise up enemies in Central Asia to 
Russia, as for the latter to create a danger or troubles for us in India, 
and with probably worse results. It has yet to be proved, whatever 
may be the alleged Orientalism of Russia, that she is a better Ruler 
of Asiatics than ourselves. 


RutHerrorp ALcocK. 








LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 
AN OLD FABLE. 


Mephistopheles (ad spectatores). 
‘* Am ende hangen wir doch al 
Von creaturen die wir machten.”’ 


Favst, Second Part (Birth of the Homunculus). 
Parr I, 
I. 


PrometuHEvs being reconciled with Jove, 

The old Titan took the liberal leadership 

Of that Olympian government, which he 

(The first great popular incendiary) 

Had long denounced from the Caucasian cold 
Of Opposition. And, perceiving soon 

That, tho’ the Monarch of Olympus ruled 

By right divine, he was not indisposed 

To let himself be popularly famed 

The father of his subjects, the adroit 
Intriguing Titan thus to Jove appeal’d : 

“‘ Monarch of gods and mortals, live for ever! 
Stay not thy steps in the well-enter’d path 

Of Progress. Earth’s mute multitudes behold : 
Read in the language of their longing eyes 

The passionate petition of the dumb : 

And to life’s thousand inarticulate thoughts, 
Emotions, faculties, and sentiments, 

Grant the yet-wanted, all-completing, gift 
Without which life is valueless—a voice! ” 
But Jove, mistrustful, answer’d, “To what end?” 
“No end of ends!” the Titan cried, “ each end 
A fresh beginning. Voice will lead to speech, 
Speech to intelligence, intelligence 

To liberty.” ..... “ And liberty to what ? ” 
Mocking his minister the monarch ask’d, 
Impatient of reply. ‘ Let none be led 

To dream of taking liberties with me ! 

Restless, impulsive old philanthropist, 

Thy talk smacks revolutionary still.” 

“Still?” said Prometheus sullenly, « Why not ? 
From revolutionary sources rose 
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The Power I serve: and what wert thou thyself 
Without the Revolution, Son of Time ?” 

‘‘Son of Iapetus,” the god replied, 

“Tt was to win, and not to lose, a throne 

We raised the revolutionary war 

Wherein thy services, long recognised, 

We have requited.””—“ Ay,” the Titan snarl’d, 
‘Witness Mount Caucasus! ””—‘“ And witness thou 
That we recall’d thee from Mount Caucasus.” 

*T do: and well I know the reason why,” 
Prometheus answer’d, with a bitter smile, 

“The gods themselves obey Necessity.” 
Shrugging Olympian shoulders, Jove resumed, 
“Since then, high honours, office, influence, place 
Have long been thine. Enough! forget a past 
Which disunited us ; nor indispose 

The confidence we graciously accord 

Rather to him by Themis recognised 

As the most sage of her sedate adepts, 

Than to the perjured Titan who abjured 

The cause of his own Party.” —“ And for whose ?” 
“For mine. I know it.”—“ Thine?” with vehemence 
Long ill-repress’d the indignant Titan cried, 

“‘ Nor thine, nor thee, monarch of parricides 
From sire to son! If I renounced the cause 

Of Passion warring with Intelligence, 

God of the moment, know that I disdain 

The service of all crown’d decrepitude. 

Death’s liegeman was I never. Living force 

In all that lives I seek; and, where I find, 

I love and serve it. Let the poorest germ 

That strives with uncongenial circumstance 

But show me beating in its breast one pulse 

Of pregnant life, it shall not lack mine aid 

To grow and strengthen,—ay, and overcome !” 
Jove mutter’d, “‘Overcome ? audacious word ! 
Whom should the upstart overcome ? not me.” 
«And why not thee,” the uncourtly giant laugh’d, 
“Tf only it be worthier than thou ? 

Kronides, never have I flatter’d thee, 

Never deceived thee. In the dynasty 

And race of Uranus, ’tis violence 

That hath made power hereditary. Jove, 
Mistrust tradition. Had not Kronos pent 

In penal Tartarus the Giant Brood, 

He had not lack’d their hundred-handed help 
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Against thy parricidal enterprise. 

Beware of the oppress’d. ’Tis in their camp 
The Revolution ever finds recruits. 

Confide in Liberty, the friend of all ; 

And, thanks to her, by all befriended, thrive. 
Be thou, if she o’erpass thee by a foot, 

Still great enough to o’erpass her by a head. 
’Tis at the price of ever greater growing 
Eternity is granted to the great.” 

Pensive, the monarch of Olympus paused : 
Then, with a voice as melancholy low 

As the last murmur of a worn-out wind 

Whose power, once felt round all the rolling world, 
Retains, to haunt the ruins it hath wrought, 
Nothing of its old rapture save a sigh, 

“ Prophet,” he said, “who, in the hoary past 
Where the old gods and the old centuries sleep, 
Sole of thy kindred saw’st the hour not theirs 
And madest it thine, ere yet the forward shade 
Of its slow footstep from the dial’s face 

Minute by minute trod their daylight out ; 
Thou who to Kronos didst his doom foretell, 
And canst see further than the gods themselves, 
Whose immortality is but a mood, 

A momentary mood, of that Unrest 

Which hath no name nor being of its own, 

And cannot either find or lose itself 

Thro’ endless change, say what, if I refuse, 
Shall be my fate ?’’—“ Immense satiety,” 

The Titan said. Jove mused. ‘If I accord 

To all my subjects liberty of speech, 

What then ?”—“ They then shall tell it thee themselves,” 
Prometheus answer’d. Spying Cupid pass 
Equipp’d and quiver’d for a chase less cold 
Than Dian’s, Jove impatient turn’d ; and waved 
A hand of half compliance, as he sigh’d, 

“ Prometheus, thou art compromising me! ” 


II. 


Then, that apostate from the Tory Camp 

Of the Old Titans (Jove’s Whig Minister) 

This grudged concession to the earth convey’d. 
There he convoked his numerous clients all 

In universal parliament ; from man, 

Made in Apollo’s image, to the frog, 

Made in man’s own; and loosed the bolts and bars 
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Which had till then lock’d mercifully fast 
The voices of innumerable hearts. 

This done, preferring doubtless to enjoy 
The concert at a distance, he return’d, 
Proud of his pranks, to the Olympian Hall. 


Part II. 
I. 


The gods and goddesses, the demi-gods 

And demi-goddesses, all demi-nude 

(Couch’d upon clouds, in classic attitudes 

Since then repeated several thousand times 

By thrice as many strokes of classic art), 

Were listening, with more wonder than delight, 
To the new noises ; howlings, growlings, grunts, 
Snorts, barkings, brayings, neighings, bellowings, 
Chirrupings, cooings, crowings, caterwaulings, 
Hoots, whistlings, hummings, buzzings, borne aloft 
From the no-more-discreetly-silent earth. 

And as, with sidelong shoulder, trailing tread, 
And bended brow, the burly Titan pick’d 

His way unwelcome thro’ those groups divine, 


Their comments were not complimentary. 


II. 


“ Please to explain this new caprice, or stop 
That peacock’s noise,”’ resentful Juno cried. 
“What ails the infatuated fowl? My bird 
Is braying like an ass !”—“ Fair Majesty, 
This new caprice is an old debt paid off,” 
Prometheus answered. ‘‘ Earth’s inhabitants 
Must now reveal what’s in them—to the ear, 
Whate’er the consequence may be. Till now 
They only shew’d what’s on them—to the eye, 
Fair is thy favourite, and finely dress’d : 
Exact no more from one so beautiful.” 
Aurora, discontented by the crow 
Of the quick, indiscreetly-clamorous cock, 
Complain’d, “ Prometheus might, at least, for me 
Have managed to discover, or contrive, 
A somewhat more melodious minstrelsy 
Than the rude shriek of that ridiculous bird.” 
“‘ Sweet cousin, thine indulgence,” he replied, 
“For the cicala’s creaking music leaves 
Less plaintive strains but little chance to please 
VOL. XVIII. N.S. 0 
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Love’s ear compassionately prejudiced. 

Sleep sounder, and wake later. What hath drawn 
Thy blushing charms thus early from their couch ? 
Is it the souvenir of Cephalus, 

Or else the expectation of Orion ?” 


Il. 

Thus parrying, as he pass’d, with bitter jest 
The just reproaches of indignant gods, 

Jove’s great, ungallant, clever Minister 
Push’d his way on. Olympus loved him not 
*Spite of his ancient birth and lineage high ; 
Even the demi-deities who came 

Last into fashion look’d on him askant, 

As tho’ he were a sort of parvenu. 

The restless genius, that from all his peers 
Distinguish’d this intrepid Titan, gave 

To his strange, inconvenient character 
Something incongruously coarse. Impell’d 
By unintelligible vehemence, 

His vivid conduct grieved the fluent grace 

Of the Olympian elemental calm ; 

As, sheer across the current of a stream, 
Fervid and fluttering with volcanic fire 

Some ravaged morsel of a mountain rolls. 

The Titan, in his heart of hearts, despised 

And bore an ancient grudge against the gods. 
Venus alone (that famous Fairest Fair, 

On whose fair fame the Titan’s biting wit 

Had never fasten’d its incisive tooth ; 

For, stern to others, he for her had smiles 

Like lightnings playing thro’ a thundercloud)— 
Venus alone, of all the goddesses, 

Was not unconscious of a curious charm 

In this grim god-born mocker of the gods. 
*Twixt Mars and Vulcan, Beauty spares a place 
For Wit: and, if but wit enough they have, 
Wise politicians, prizing place, pay court 

To Beauty. With an amicable nod 

The charming goddess beckon’d to her side 
Prometheus. He approach’d her: and “ Well done!” 
Approvingly she whisper’d in his ear. 

“What long on earth I miss’d, thou hast supplied. 
I love the lion’s roar, the ringdove’s coo: 
Passion and sentiment are well express’d. 

And much the amorous bull’s deep bellowing 
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Delights me; for methinks a mode I know 
To mellow that fierce music with no loss 
Of lusty meaning to its savage strain. 
But prithee, my Prometheus, tell me why 
Thou hast withheld thy last and greatest gift 
From some whose claim on thy solicitude 
The modesty of their mute tenderness 
Should have confirm’d?” The Titan, in surprise, 
An interrogatory eyebrow raised. 
“Behold those little loving earthly souls,” 
The goddess answer’d, “ nightingales and larks, 
In unconspicuous plumage poorly clad, 
That hop about the bushes and the grass 
Wherein they hide themselves the whole day long, 
Silent amidst the universal brawl 
And babble of the emancipated world. 
I know their sweetness and simplicity, 
And shall they have no language? Hearts that beat 
With base emotions find ignoble voice : 
Souls fill’d with shameful thoughts take shameless tongue : 
Wrath, and unreason, and vulgarity 
No listeners lack : stupidity and spite 
Speak loud: and these, the darlings of the spring, 
Whose lives are love’s most lyric poésies, 
Remain without an audience upon earth.” 
The Titan’s intense penetrating eye 
Sounded the secret dwelling in the depths 
Of those small bosoms. ‘“ And what seest thou there ?” 
The goddess ask’d. Sighing, he answer’d her, 
“What I have long foreseen.” —“ And what is that?” 
Full on the glorious beauty of her face 
His fervid gaze the admiring Titan fix’d. 
“O Beauty, sovran and superlative, 
Thou who wast born but to reveal thyself 
And be adored, how should’st thou understand 
The secret of a beauty unlike thine,— 
A beauty bashful, fill’d with self-mistrust, 
That shuns the light and seeks the sheltering shade ; 
A timorous beauty, fearing to be seen, 
Yet fainting to be loved ?” And Venus laugh’d, 
“‘Mocker! what bastard art thou speaking of?” 
“ Ay,” mused Prometheus, “ bastard born! Begot 
From the embrace of Heaven and Earth, it breathes 
Between them both an unacknowledged life.”’ 
“ What,”’ said the goddess, “is the bastard’s name ?” 
The Titan sigh’d, “Its name is Posy.” 
02 
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—‘* A woman ? ”—“ No.”—“ A man, then ?”—* Ah, still 
less!” 
The glorious sexual goddess blush’d reproof, 
“Ts Hermes, then, a father ? ’—“ ’Tis not he.”’ 
—‘Not Hermes? then ’tis Jupiter ?”—“I doubt.”— 
“Tf there’s a doubt, it must be Jupiter.” 
—“If it be Jupiter, no doubt have I 
He doubts not of it.”—“ Pass the father’s name. 
The mother is the love-tale’s text, we know, 
The father but the pretext. Name the mother.” 
—* But thou would’st not believe . .. .” “’Tis Juno, then.” 
(Venus said this with a malicious smile.) 
—“No.”—“ Is it Pallas ?””—* No, alas, not she!” 
—‘ And why alas ?” 
The Titan meaningly 
Look’d at the goddess, till she laugh’d out loud, 
“‘ Matchless impertinent!” But he, unmoved, 
“Fair Queen, I warn’d thee that thou would’st not deign 
To give me credit ....” ‘ For such impudence ? 
No, truly! Fie! to say it to my face!” 
—‘ But I said nothing.”—“ And yet all implied. 
What next ?”—* Dear Aphrodite, name me thou 
Thy father, and thy mother.’’—“ Nay, methinks 
The name of Jupiter is known to all: 
So is Dione’s.”— They thy parents! they ? 
Great and dear goddess, beauty such as thine 
Hath nobler birth. Nor deem those stupid gods 
The true begetters of a deity 
Above their own. No, Aphrodite, no! 
A single drop of sacred ichor sweet, 
The mystic blood of mighty Uranus, 
Fall’n in the wild unfathomable world 
Of waters, brought thy wondrous self to birth : 
And even so, one momentary glimpse 
Of Heaven, reflected in a single glance 
From eyes divine, that in that glance embraced 
The spirit of an earth-bound creature, bred 
This Aspiration unappeasable 
Which hath no sire, no mother, and no sex ; 
Which is not man, nor woman ; but the soul 
Of the wide universe, from matter freed, 
And floating thro’ infinitude in search 
Of what ’tis destined from the gods to snatch, 
(As I from their Olympus fetch’d their fire) 
The immortality they dread to lose.” 
—‘ And this new Beauty . . . . ?”—Sadden’d and abasht,” 
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Prometheus mutter’d bitterly, “ by all 

The vulgar voices of the Multitude 

That loves its own monopoly of noise, 

The new-born dare not show itself on earth. 
Therefore I craved from Jupiter what he 
Denies me still,—the gift of wings for birds : 
Birds only : that those fair embodiments 

Of this shy Beauty which aspires yet shrinks, 
Finding in heaven the freedom miss’d on earth, 
Might soar and sing.” 


IV. 


Low sank the Titan’s voice 
Into a meditative murmur. “Yes!” 
He mutter’d, as in commune with himself, 
“‘ And then, perchance, might they reveal to man 
That superhuman language, last e’er learn’d, 
Whereby alone man’s soul may be express’d. 
Then, too, perchance, that soul at last set free 
From all that yokes it to the life of brutes, 
Might recognise the glorious destiny 
To which my purpose guides it. O man, man! 
Dear, desperate essay of my great revolt, 
Could’st thou but understand me! Stupid gods, 
What profits you your immortality ? 
To be the same for ever, is to be 
For ever lacking life’s divinest gift— 
The faculty of growth. What good in that ? 
But to be ever growing young again, 
From age to age eternally renew’d, 
Behold the gift (a gift to gods denied) 
My forethought hath for man alone reserved ! 
Death is the vain condition jealous Jove, 
To baffle mine ambition, hath imposed 
Upon its human instrument. O blind 
And undiscerning god, could’st thou not guess 
That to these hands the fetter thou hadst forged 
Gave all they needed whence to forge a sword ? 
Mankind must die. The fiat hath gone forth. 
Die? When I heard that word of doom pronounced, 
More self-restraint I needed to suppress 
A shout of joy, than when ’twixt bitten lips 
My groans I strangled upon Caucasus ! 
Mankind must die? ’Tis well. By means of death 
Man’s race shall be, from age to age refresh’d, 
Perpetually growing young again. 
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Death’s salutary sickle, as it reaps 

The old grain, to the young the soil restores. - 
A man is dead, long live mankind! From age 
To age, the experience of each single life 
Passes to its successor ; ages roll, 

And in a hundred ages (what care I 

How many births as many deaths succeed ?) 
Man’s progeny surpasses head by head 

The stature of its highest ancestry. 

Hist! I have watch’d the ocean, watch’d thee shore: 
The sand rejected by the restless wave 

Grows, grain by grain, together, heaps itself 
Higher and higher, hardens ; and at last 

The wave, returning, breaks upon a rock, 
And is itself rejected. Human sands, 

Grains of humanity, rise, higher rise, 

Upon each other’s shoulders, and stand fast. 
Not, as my foolish Titans, shall ye pile 

Ossa on Pelion in the vain attempt 

To scale Olympus; for, as man expands, 
Olympus shall dissolve itself away 

Beneath the summits of his gradual growth ; 
And ye shall drink the scatter’d spray thereof, 


As the earth drinks the water, gaining strength 
And gladness, and producing miracles 
Of majesty, of loveliness, of life !” 


v. 
Venus. What art thou muttering, Titan, to thyself? 
Mysterious dreamer, dost thou meditate 
The eventual destruction of the gods ? 
Prometheus. Not thine, Anadyomene, not thine ! 
Divine embodiment of beauty, naught 
Can lessen thine imperishable power. 
Receive mine oath, and aid me. 
Venus. How ? in what ? 
Prometheus. Inspire in Jove the wish to be a bird 
That he may woo a mortal. 
Venus. Is that all ? 


Part III, 
I. 
Pretentious patrons of mankind, what means 
However monstrous have you e’er disdain’d 
For pushing forward your own purpose? Kings, 
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You, for your subjects’ good, have seized their goods : 
And you, philanthropists, to emancipate 

Your fellow-creatures, have chopp’d off their heads. 
Priests, promising mankind a better life, 
Have made man’s life almost intolerable. 
Leeches, to cure men’s maladies, with steel 
And poison multiply men’s sufferings. 
Philosophers, by way of throwing light 

On what man finds compassionately dark, 
Put out his eyes by flashing in his face 

Their formidable lanterns. To attain 

His object none of these absurdities 
Prometheus condescended to adopt : 

He merely made a god ridiculous. 

Jove, for the sake of Ganymede, assumed 

An eagle’s form. How, after that, could Jove 
Refuse the meanest bird a pair of wings ? 
Promiscuous benefits can rarely claim 

A better origin. To elevate 

One favourite, the Crown must needs consent 
To advance a dozen mediocrities. 

The public still cries out : but what of that ? 
For there are then thirteen instead of one 

To justify and to resist its wrath. 

Moreover the wrong done, whate’er that be, 
Is not an isolated privilege. 

It is a general calamity, 

And therefore generally better borne. 


II. 


Prometheus was, like lesser liberals, 

A doctrinaire, from whom all failure fail’d 
To win the recognition of a fault. 

When he had universalised the voice, 

And every vulgar brute could say his say, 
To souls refined and delicate was left 

No refuge from the hubbub all around 

Save their own silence ; and such souls remain’d 
Dumb with an inarticulate disgust. 

The Titan, by promiscuous speech vouchsafed 
To the coarse crowd, had in the finer few 
Life’s highest note unwittingly suppress’d. 
That was the first irreparable fault : 

But, to correct it, he must needs commit 

A greater fault ;—the gift of wings to birds. 
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This inequality of circumstance 

And faculty (as might have been foreseen) 
Displeased the democratic mind of man ; 
Who deem’d himself humiliated much 

By the comparison his envy drew 

Between the smallest sparrow and himself. 
Prometheus (not less fertile in resource 
Than a Financial Minister) no doubt 
Would have extorted from the hand of Jove 
The envied gift of wings for envious men, 
Had men, by their ingratitude, meanwhile 
Not prematurely ended his career. 

Mortals themselves, and mortals unabasht, 
To them naught seem’d more utterly absurd 
Than immortality. So they decreed 

The abolition of Olympus : blind, 

Or, at the least, indifferent to the fact 

That they, by banishing the gods, exiled 
Their Titan patron, and deprived themselves 
Of his unprized protection. Once again, 
The giant victim of ingratitude, 
Prometheus to Mount Caucasus withdrew. 


Ill. 


“ Rash race of suicides!” the Titan groan’d ; 
“The prey of your precocious appetites, 
You have devour’d the future! All in vain 
I dream’d and schem’d to free you from a world 
Where Genius, bringing life, found only mud 
From which to make an image of itself. 
What with those aspirations will you do, 
Which should have been as levers to uplift 
Humanity above the gods themselves ? 
Fools ! you have fix’d your fulcrum in the void: 
And by its uncompassionated shame 
The torment of your fall will be increased. 
Alas! and what will now be their worse doom 
Whose spirits have by poésy been stirr’d ? 
Lost children of my frustrate enterprise, 
Poets, can you be silent ?” 

That antique 
And austere martyr contemplated sad 
The sombre rocks around him, and then sigh’d 
“Tf not .... well, learn to suffer, even as I!” 








Ly1Ton. 











PARLIAMENT AND POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


Ir is an ordinary topic, that the government carried on under the 
form of the English constitution is in reality no kingdom at all, but 
a veiled or disguised republic ; and it appears to be a common impres- 
sion that it is, on the whole, what Hume many years ago anticipated 
that it would in good time become, “a republic of no inconvenient 
form.” ‘We do not propose to controvert the first of these notions, 
though we think it inaccurate, misleading, and mischievous. Every 
one must deplore the adoption of any way of looking at the subject 
which can tend to make either the form or the substance of govern- 
ment in any way unpopular. To insist on the republican character 
of our institutions must grate on the ears of that majority of people 
who dislike republics, and to insist on their incompletely republican 
character must equally discontent the minority who approve them. 
Yet if the proper denomination of a government is always ad 
plurimum, as is laid down by Lord Chief-Justice Hale, the formula, 
fairly and plainly considered, is hardly controvertible. Nor do we 
propose to review the supposed defects of our existing form of polity, 
on the ground that, to use a common phrase, it “carries a good 
deal of pasteboard.” We suspect that there is no form under which 
government can present itself that might not be fairly charged with 
that degree of imposture which the pasteboard figure implies. 
Every government depends far less upon its formal than upon its 
moral basis. The essence of modern government consists in nothing 
more nor less than a certain state or habit of social and civil regula- 
tion, residing exclusively in those who are subject to it. Now the 
traditional relation of governors and governed, as we find it reflected 
in the familiar phrases of all but very modern law and literature,’ is 
in the practice of our times greatly relaxed and modified. The 
principle known as Constitutionalism aims at realising, and in many 
modern societies does actually realise, an idea which was of old 
ranked among the notions of Utopists—that of getting both those who 
govern, whether persons, families, or classes, and those who are 
governed, alike under the influence of some well-defined and lasting 
mutual understanding, expounded and ratified by some well-understood 
canon of law. In England such an ideal was attained long before we 
underwent the change implied in the term “disguised republic.” 
The condition implied in the word “governed” has long been 


(1) Itis unnecessary to do more than fémind the reader of history that the distinction 
between those who govern and those who are governed was formerly most strongly 
marked in non-monarchical governments, 
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common to everybody. From the queen to the peasant, one state or 
habit of political regulation permeates ‘every rank of our complex 
society. Parliament, using the term in its proper acceptation of the 
general assemblage of Queen, Lords, and Commons, all representing 
themselves, and some representing vast masses of others, both in 
theory and in practice involves every one comprehended in that 
society. This general assembly, keeps in its own hands the whole 
legislative power, and maintains a jealous oversight of the whole 
executive power, though both, less for purposes of convenience than 
from regard to ancient forms, remain vested in the person of the 
sovereign. Such being the case, even those of us who still respect 
the “form of sound words” cannot gravely censure others who find 
satisfaction in complimenting our polity with the title of a Republic. 

Whether our polity can fairly be considered a republic of no 
inconvenient form, is a point upon which we are less clear. The 
question, perhaps, may be thought to be better adapted to the 
temporary needs of a debating society than to engage the serious 
attention of busy men. Typical English minds have never been 
eager to discuss the merits of any general form or frame of govern- 
ment. Of one thing only Englishmen are quite certain, that, owing 
in a great measure to the monarchical admixture, the executive 
branch of our government is marked by a cheapness and an efficiency 
which are conspicuously wanting in some republics of a more regular 
type. In the face of this fact, and so long as it is the fact, we are 
not likely to envy the better elaborated democracies which invite 
observation around us. We sometimes hear people say that the 
country is fast becoming “republican.” It is a notion which a very 
slight acquaintance with English history, united with a moderate 
observation of English character, will go far to dissipate. No 
thoughtful man is tempted to use such an expression, even by the 
piquancy which it may give to a passing observation. Even sup- 
posing it to be demonstrated that it is certain or probable, or even 
possible, that every advantage which we enjoy in virtue of the 
monarchical element in our government would be secured to us under 
a formal republic, we look around us in vain for the motive force 
which would raise into significance an opinion favourable to the 
formal change that the argument suggests. The further we proceed 
in our course of constitutional progress, the less likelihood, under 
any possible circumstances, of any expression to such an effect on 
the part of the collective sense of the nation. The larger the 
mass of more or less educated opinion, and the better the general 
type of the minds who compose it, the harder to move would such a 
mass of opinion become. English character, from one generation to 
another, is marked with a peculiar persistency. The Englishman turns 
a deaf ear to such doctrines as usually result from the application of 
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abstract reasoning to politics. The stubbornness of the unbacked 
mule is as nothing to the stubbornness with which he will resent the 
attempt to make him follow out any of his principles to its logical 
consequences. He will rather deny the principle itself. He justifies 
himself by a number of cherished formulas, most of which are 
reducible to the familiar terms, “It’s all very well in theory, but it 
won’t do in practice.’ It is not enough to show that a thing is 
incomplete, inconsistent, incompetent to its ostensible or any other 
useful ends, unless you can point out in it some feature of gross 
practical inconvenience. To this characteristic British temper we 
undoubtedly owe some substantial advantages. We owe to it, besides, 
a strong spirit of acquiescence in some substantial disadvantages. 
We owe to it a disposition to believe in ourselves, and all that belongs 
to us, to a degree which sometimes parallels the most ridiculous forms 
of optimism. We owe to it a notable laxity in applying long-demon- 
strated remedies to long-standing scandals. We are a society that 
has long been remarkable among European societies for its internal 
strength and cohesion, and that will be remarkable among the 
governments of the world for the predominance of a quality corre- 
sponding to what in the philosophy of Matter is called inertia—a 
quality perfectly compatible with the greatest external weight and 
the busiest external activity. 

It is common to assume that no disturbance of this general temper 
is deducible from the sweeping statutory changes of the past half- 
century. Nothing whatever, we often hear, has been effected by 
them that was not completely justifiable by reference not only to 
common sense and common justice, but to a state of things ante- 
cedent to the several abuses which we have succeeded in removing. 
Penal laws and disabilities for religious sectarianism, limited par- 
liamentary representation, restrictions of a certain interested kind 
upon trade, were alike repugnant to the “ true genius of the English 
Constitution,” and that genius has been appropriately invoked upon 
their removal. In a certain sense, this is true enough. But our 
reforms have consisted less in the restoration of any actual old state 
of things than in renewing the prevalence of intermitted: principles. 
The peculiar civil arrangement called the English Constitution had 
as little to do with the passing of the Reform Act as with the 
granting of Magna Charta. The peculiar form of both these con- 
cessions, and the peculiar circumstances under which both had to be 
extorted, were due to the fact that neither King John nor the Duke 
of Wellington understood the precise nature and force of the power 
which the most weighty classes of the English people commanded. 
Power follows the balance of property. Six hundred years ago, 
therefore, power rested with the barons; it now rests with the 
middle classes. Power, in politics, is a simple and unalterable 
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element which all the constitutionalism in the world will never 
modify. When that measure of power which people aim at is 
accorded them, they are usually satisfied for the time. As the 
barons were satisfied and made conservative, in a sense, by their 
charter, so the English middle classes have been satisfied and made 
conservative, in a like sense, by the Reform Acts. 

Whether it be true or no that we are after all pretty much the 
same, in these respects, as our forefathers were before us, it is clear 
that we are not greatly different from them in our disposition to 
make long halts in the march of constitutional progress. We are 
not greatly alarmed when, as a consequence of some change lately 
effected, something else is pointed out to us as a clear anomaly. 
Perhaps we are disposed to recur to an old feeling, and to like it 
all the better on that account. Perhaps we imagine that if our 
anomalies were cleared away, we should have so much the less to 
cherish in that palladium of which we habitually boast to our 
enemies in the gate. Perhaps we suspect that the whole British 
constitution, too closely scrutinised, might turn out to be one vast 
anomaly. It may be the fact that the spirit of our constitutional 
law does not recognise the existence, as such, of anomalies. What- 
ever is, has presumably its meaning and use, the consideration of 
which should far transcend that of its anomalous character. At any 
rate, that anomalies should continue has never been considered a 
strange thing in English policy, nor has the result which might be 
expected always accompanied the obvious preponderance of a balance 
of power able to remove them, even when they are grossly trouble- 
some. As in private matters, so in public, people acquiesce readily 
enough in anomalies, even when they involve palpable inconve- 
niences. But everybody is not of the same turn of sentiment. The 
contentment which usually accompanies a state of normal prosperity 
is never universal. The number and proportion of acquiescents 
usually varies from year to year, and from generation to generation. 
It is increased, or diminished, by causes which are perfectly dis- 
cernible, if not accurately measurable and ponderable. Many of 
them are slight, and all appear to be variable. The least inconstant, 
perhaps, is that natural fickleness which has been ever observable in 
democracies. It is among the favourite after-dinner aphorisms of a 
great statesman, that the English people must have a change, upon 
an average, once in seven years. According to such a view, that 
spirit of mere contented acquiescence, which forms the ground of 
our now-prevalent Conservative tone, lasts for a certain time and 
then wears out, as a man alternately sleeps and wakes. It is suc- 
ceeded by a period of busy activity. At the present moment, those 
national faculties which produce active political movement seem to 
be completely torpid. The nation lies wrapt in a dead and heavy 
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slumber, like the strong man in the lap of the harlot. A flood-tide 
sets dead and heavy against anything like progress. Sooner or 
later there will certainly come the awakening, the change in the 
temperature, the ebb of the waters. In the meantime, it may be 
asked, is it right to consider this period of dead repose as merely a 
reaction in the ordinary and probable course of things? Is there no 
further cause to which it may be fairly attributed? Is nothing, at 
any rate, discoverable, which has facilitated the check we have sus- 
tained, which aids its continuance, and the removal of which, at some 
future time, might help to secure us from its recurrence ? 

We believe the fact to be that an anomaly exists in our present 
constitution, which is capable, under given circumstances, of bringing 
to a standstill the whole of the forces which sustain and accelerate 
our political progress. That anomaly is the fixed duration of the 
House of Commons. The imprudence or obstinacy of a minister 
may produce a sudden panic, or a sudden fit of caprice or imprac- 
ticability, passing rapidly over the mind of the country ; and during 
its prevalence a House of Commons may be elected which for seven 
years shall take measures to check and discourage all return to a 
normal and healthy state of national life. By a large parliamentary 
majority the spirit of opposition may be extinguished, and its organi- 
zation may be paralysed. The nation may see its mistake too late. The 
mind and the temper of a great community are exempt from none of 
the disturbances which affect the mind and temper of an individual 
man. But the existing organization of the nation prevents all 
remedy for its mistakes until seven years (saving accidents) shall 
have passed over its head. Seven years of penance are due to what 
may have been a trifling error. Public opinion and Parliament, in 
fact, may be for seven years committed in hopeless hostility with 
each other. A ministry may govern, only supported by the obstinacy 
which commonly attends a mistaken choice, and unsupported by any 
of the strong, rational, well-ballasted, thorough-going approval which 
is necessary to give to its work life, reality, and permanence. Public 
opinion, while the present fixed duration of Parliament lasts, is a 
halting, a hampered, an imperfect power. The representation of the 
people, advanced so nearly to completion on the one side, is a wreck 
and a shadow on the other. 

It is not easy to trace all the steps by which public opinion has 
won its present supremacy, and assumed its present form, in the 
British Commonwealth. The English government, doubtless, has 
always rested on a basis of general approval by a majority of the 
men of known weight and property in the kingdom ; but in former 
times, and indeed until very recently, it was recognised and expected 
that such men would always constitute, out of the total freemen of 
the kingdom, a proportion numerically minute. Such elements were 
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readily calculable. It was easy to ascertain the weight and direction 
of the influence exercised by men whose position in the community 
was definite and permanent. It was consequently easy to determine 
its exchangeable value. Walpole’s maxim, that every man had his 
price, was no such gross stigma upon English morality as may at 
first sight appear. All this is changed. For property we boast that 
we have substituted citizenship. To this new qualification the forms 
that were proper to limit a public opinion, based upon the antiquated 
rights of property, are wholly unsuitable. It is curious, neverthe- 
less, that a fixed duration of Parliaments should never have been 
thought of until long after property had ceased to be the sole quali- 
fication for taking a share in the national affairs. It was, in fact, the 
growth of a democratic power in the boroughs which forced into 
being the law which to this day limits the duration of Parliaments. 
The main object of Parliament being to secure fairness of taxa- 
tion, it was understood that the main thing to be represented in 
Parliament was property, and that property, as a principle, was to 
be represented in its accumulations. As Parliament aimed gradually 
at numerous and considerable succursal objects, the deficiency in 
public spirit which characterizes all oligarchies made its appearance. 
It was counteracted by means which have become obsolete with the 
oligarchic system itself. But property, which existed mainly in its 
accumulations, was always fairly represented. Such was unquestion- 
ably the theory which underlay the most important form of repre- 
sentation, that which took effect in the presence in the King’s 
Parliament of the Bishops, the Peers, and the Knights of the shire. 
It was not greatly otherwise in the case of the boroughs. The true 
practice of borough representation, only deviated from on grounds 
which it is difficult on legal principles to approve, after the twenty- 
second of James I.,’ was that a dozen of the chief men in every place, 
holding their office for life, elected those who should represent that 
place in Parliament. When the fee-farm of the borough was in 
private hands, the returns were sometimes made in form by the 
proprietors themselves. Parliaments were originally understood to 
be elected for the life of the sovereign, who was himself laid down 
to be the beginning, middle, and end of Parliament. Writs of 
summons issued yearly, and it happened commonly, though by 
no means always, that the same persons were returned in every 
Parliament. Each session, it should not be forgotten, was in law a 
distinct Parliament. Such a system certainly secured an accurate 
correspondence between the weight of public opinion in the country, 
and the direction of public opinion in Parliament. Every one in- 
terested was directly represented, and the representation was sub- 
jected to constant review. Public attention, it may be, centered at 


(1) See Brady’s “ Treatise of Cities and Boroughs,’’ passim. 
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frst in the narrow point of granting public money; but it was 
never, in the earliest times, exclusively limited to this, and it 
rapidly extended itself to every important element in public 
economy. Such a system obviously had its defects. It was, never- 
theless, the system which gave us our Seldens, Hampdens, Pyms, 
and Cromwells, and furnished us with that undoubted chain of con- 
stitutional securities which begins somewhere about the Statute of 
Tallages and ends with the Act of Settlement. It is less correct to 
describe it as the system of annual Parliaments than as that of Parlia- 
ments of unlimited or (in our sense) unfixed duration. 

With the growth of the middle classes, and of forces, now prepon- 
derating, which then had no existence, after the period of the 
Commonwealth came a period in which the country, alike in its 
national and its local constitutional details, was smitten with the 
“cold, dry, petrific mace” of a false political system. In our 
political as in other matters, forms and principles, once elastic 
enough, refused to yield to any new requirements. Prescription, as 
expounded by a narrow race of lawyers, confined representation 
exclusively to its old channels. New forces, after a long stagnation, 
at length asserted themselves. A time of awakening came, and the 
people of England, once aroused, never rested until they had at length 
wrung from the powers that were the right to be represented,—not in 
types and shadows, but in due form, act, and substance. No one can 
doubt that the changes produced by the Reform Act have been most 
beneficial. The spirit of English liberty, once equally admired and 
dreaded, has lost every one of its dangerous accompaniments. 
Popular riots are no longer found necessary to enforce the preva- 
lence of popular opinion. The tone of the Press, always, when 
it carried with it any degree of power, the organ of the people, has 
completely changed. Agitation has assumed a form which is 
regular and legal, civilly harmless, and constitutionally powerful. 
There is a growing ability to estimate the weight of public men by 
some fair and tolerably certain standard. Parliament is completely 
subordinated to the powers outside it. Ministries are completely 
subordinated to Parliaments. By a number of more or less con- 
venient means, though opinion is clothed in many forms, speaks by 
many organs, and is defined by no precise constitutional rule, yet 
control over the ends and means of government is secured far more 
effectually than by the best-elaborated paper system that ever came 
from the pigeon-holes of a continental constitution-monger. 

A century ago, Parliament was the vehicle of anything rather 
than of public opinion: it was alternately the vehicle of royal 
wishes, of ministerial intrigues, of oligarchical self-interest, and of 
popular prejudice. All these were occasionally united, as, for 
instance, in the production of the parliamentary majorities by which 
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Lord North for so many years infatuated his royal master. Public 
opinion, indeed, in the proper sense, did not exist. When a man 
acted. as a man would now act with a view to leading public opinion, 
or ventured so to comport himself as to imply that such an element 
existed, his own friends usually cautioned him to take pains to 
appear less keenly interested in the matter, to avoid the imputation 
of unworthy motives. It was very commonly believed, for instance, 
that the opposition of the most independent of statesmen to the 
disgraceful war with the American colonies was stimulated by a 
regard for their private emolument. To go to the people themselves 
was to incur the imputation of being a demagogue. In our day, the 
wisest and most independent of statesmen must justify himself from 
time to time in the face of his constituents. The nation believes 
itself in this way to exercise the most effective control over those 
who administer its affairs. Yet the fact is that the nation, by 
returning too large a majority of men attached to one party, may 
effectually cast out of its hands all control over its affairs, and limit 
its free action to the space of ten days once in seven years. Sucha 
state of things exhibits as forcible a contrast with the liberty which, 
all deductions being made for the formal deficiencies of the repre- 
sentation, was enjoyed by Englishmen in the time of Charles I., as 
the annual license enjoyed by the Roman slave contrasted with the 
uninterrupted rights exercised by the Roman citizen. 

The moral effect upon public men of the vast change glanced at 
in this retrospect has, however, been vastly for the better ; and never, 
it is probable, were our leading politicians more worthy of being 
fully trusted and profoundly respected on the part of the nation at 
large. Ministers, indeed, have long been tested by a stringent 
trial. To become minister, a man must approve himself in a manifold 
ordeal. A constituency must choose him, Parliament must accept 
him as a leader, public opinion must ratify the choice, and the 
queen, guided by well-understood though unwritten constitutional 
rules of selection, must send for him. A man may well feel no 
hesitation in responding to these assurances that he is expected 
to assume a leading part in administering the affairs of his country. 
The career of the statesman, by all calculation, ought to have 
become plainer, easier, and pleasanter. Perhaps the means by 
which publicity is given to current events have a tendency to 
magnify the importance of those who are already great enough, and 
to diminish that of those who are worthy of being better appreciated. 
Such a condition of things, however, is many centuries old, and it is 
neither possible nor desirable to disturb it. But the fact is, explain 
it as we will, that great statesmen in the present day rapidly become 
unpopular: they rapidly lose heart and hope, and leave their work 
to less competent hands. Democracies are proverbially ungrateful, 
as well as fickle; and the emancipated democracy of England bids 
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fair in both these respects to rival the standard examples of history. 
A great measure, a statesmanlike scheme, is interpreted as a bid for 
popularity. Breadth of view, sagacity, and foresight are misunder- 
stood, except by the few. Popular enthusiasm is reserved for the 
crotcheteer and the charlatan. To those who know how completely 
the case was reversed in the days of Pitt and Fox, it may seem as if 
the very organization of democracy had been accompanied by a consi- 
derable decline in the qualities which alone can justify it and give it 
weight and permanence. 

Whether Parliament itself is on the whole so popular a power as 
it was a hundred years ago, may be reasonably doubted. It is, at 
any rate, obvious that it is not that power which has the strongest 
purchase over the mass of the people. The people, it may be said, 
will never adore its own creature. It looks outside an assembly 
which is the work of its own hands, and turns to something apparently 
more permanent and more venerable. The Lords, we are assured by 
those who should know, have of late years much risen in the scale of 
popularity. However this may be, nothing is more curious than to 
note how accurately the development of popular government has 
been followed by a development of the popularity of the Crown. Most 
European sovereigns of this day are enjoying a high personal 
popularity ; none exceeds in this respect the sovereign of that 
nation which enjoys the most popular form of government. The 
points of contact between the Crown and the reigning family have 
been multiplied in a number of ways, which it is unnecessary to 
recount. The growth of the seed patiently sown during a whole 
generation has been already reaped, and it may be expected to be 
reaped in yet larger measure. The bulk of the people are slowly 
passing into that stage in which a consideration of the personal 
attributes of the highest personages in the realm has the greatest 
weight and attractiveness. That peculiar growth in our govern- 
ment which was formerly known as the “influence of the Crown” 
has not indeed been openly revived, but no one who considers 
rationally what passes daily before our eyes would be surprised were 
new and strange forms of such an influence suddenly revealed by 
some unexpected combination of circumstances. The day has gone 
by when the growth of such an influence, in any shape, could be 
regarded as portentous. We can hardly say the same of another 
force which is daily growing under our eyes. The Church, taken in 
its widest sense, as the totality of those institutions which in the 
three kingdoms influence men’s minds through the religious instincts, 
is a second element which has monstrously increased in power and 
weight within living recollection. Strange as it may seem, every- 
thing has been strengthened except the mainsprings of the actual 
political machine. For Parliament alone, and that in both its 
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chambers, together with the distinguished men who rise to power 
through its means, has it been reserved to take no share in the 
popular feeling which has been produced in favour of our institutions 
by the extension of the basis on which they are founded. 

Little as the popular spirit of the last generation has detracted 
from the essential character of English civil life, it has facilitated 
the beginnings of remarkable changes in certain of its forms. We 
need but allude, in passing, to the still-incomplete democratisation of 
our chaotic forms of local government. The corporations have been 
revolutionized. We should rather say that, having completely lost 
their ancient character, they have been re-adapted into some semblance 
of it, while for local purposes, which they are unable to supply, 
supplementary organizations have been called into life. Local 
government is popular, even in the most costly and arbitrary of its 
forms. Had it been possible, there is no doubt that political reform 
should properly have commenced with those small political units. 
As it is, the work of completing the system of local government 
flags because the great representative body of the kingdom lacks the 
power or the sagacity to carry it through. The inconveniences of 
the present state of things are a matter of hourly experience, yet the 
country apparently has not that confidence in the schemes which 
have from time to time been propounded in Parliament which could 
alone justify it in supporting those who devise them. 

Every one will wish to pass lightly over those defects in temper, 
energy, and public spirit which have for some time been remarked in 
the House of Commons, and which have been only too observable in 
the history of the present session. It is not on these temporary 
incidents that we rest our plea. The House of Commons, if we may 
use a phrase which at present seems trite, but which may before very 
long startle us with its significance, is in the earlier stage of a period 
of broad transition. We must hope that when the effect of recent 
changes, as yet hardly penetrating the surface, shall have sunk well 
into the soil of the country, the personal character of Parliament 
will be greatly modified. We shall probably in time have a majority 
and not a minority of members who will view the proceedings of 
Parliament as a responsible business worthy of serious and sedulous 
pursuit. It may be too much to hope that the spirit of mere per- 
functoriness will ever entirely evaporate, but we may hope that the 
time may come when it will be no difficult matter to assemble forty 
people to discuss the affairs of our vast Asiatic empire. Changes 
must, of course, have time to work. The social bond, now so com- 
pletely relaxed, which once made of Parliament an unusually 
homogeneous kind of club, will be perhaps replaced in time by some- 
thing stronger and more significant. In the meantime, we should . 
facilitate the operation of the changes we have made by a pari passu 
advance in corresponding departments of the constitution. As itis, we 
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have a democratic Parliament checked by the old Whiggish practice, 
and held, in virtue of its duration, in oligarchic leading-strings. 

It is not the fact, nevertheless, that the reforms of late years have 
left the duration of Parliaments entirely unaffected. It may not be 
generally remembered that the most revolutionary change which 
Parliament has experienced was introduced by Mr. Disraeli’s 
last Representation of the People Act. Parliament was origin- 
ally, as is well known, no part of the standing government of 
the country. It was designed as a means of imposing upon 
all those possessed of taxable property the responsibility of con- 
sidering and assenting to the necessary expenditure of the king- 
dom. It was assembled, prorogued, and dissolved by the king’s 
command. So much of its original organization is still in force; but 
that entire formal dependence which secured the formal connection 
of Parliament with the monarch’s person has been wholly abolished. 
The duration of Parliament was formerly limited by the king’s life 
or pleasure. The king assembled a Parliament which remained 
during his whole life substantially the same, that is, the Parliament 
or Great Council of that particular king, and which subsisted until 
his decease, unless he chose to dissolye it. The duration of Parlia- 
ment is still limited by the pleasure of the monarch, that is, in 
modern practice, by the convenience of his ministers; but Mr. 
Disraeli’s Act removed the last vestige of the old theory, according 
to which the Parliament was constitutionally an emanation from the 
royal person, and the king was not only an essential member of the 
Parliament, but actually its beginning, middle, and end. The cha- 
racter of a mere royal council, assembled from time to time, with 
functions which hardly touched the standing government, has so. 
completely forsaken it that it has been found desirable to abolish, 
by direct enactment, this fundamental common-law principle. 
Parliament now survives, subject to the convenience of ministers, 
to the full term of its statutory life, notwithstanding the death 
of the king. It is true that a statute of Anne’ had prolonged 
it for a space of six months after the monarch’s decease; but it is 
obvious that this statute was merely an affirmation of the ancient 
principle, together with a provision which removed the most pal- 
pable inconvenience which attached to its observation. Parliament 
is now, to all intents and purposes, a standing national council, 
elected for a term of years by an extensive, incompletely organized 
democracy. Its attainment of the statutory duration is limited by 
the condition of maintaining a certain working majority; and it is 
otherwise dissolvable at the will of a body of ministers who exercise 
a supremacy in it in virtue of this decided preponderance of its 
opinion in their favour. The nation at large, however, is deprived of 
the power of censure, and has no means of retrieving the errors of a 

(1) 6 Anne, c. 7. 
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hasty election. This may, perhaps, be said to be as it should. The 
gravity of elections is enhanced by their infrequency, and it should 
be considered that this can hardly be safely lessened unless we could 
be sure of a real deepening of the sense of electoral responsibility. 
In the meantime, it is possible to satisfy ourselves that some change 
of the kind, if it were desirable and practicable, is by no means 
repugnant to the “ genius of the Constitution.” 

To many persons, doubtless, the septennial duration of the English 
Lower House has a sort of sacred character. Seven years is a com- 
plete, traditional, time-honoured term. “When closely considered, 
it may seem along term. It represents a very considerable fraction 
of an average human life; and when the immediate consequence of 
its maintenance is that we get seven years of political repletion, and 
seven of positive starvation, we may well consider whether it is 
absolutely unalterable, in case this strange course of diet should at 
any time turn out to be too much for the bodily habit or tempera- 
ment of the country. The law which prescribes seven years’ Par- 
liaments is not written in Magna Charta. It is the outcome of the 
most profligate period in our political annals, and its immediate 
design was to shield the practice of corruption which then and long 
afterwards cankered the whole representation. At the same time it 
partially removed the House from influences which were injurious to 
its character and authority. Every one knows how questionable 
were the means by which the Septennial Act was secured. We do 
not, however, impeach the first Parliament of George I. for exer- 
cising an unwarrantable power, nor can we maintain that the years 
during which the Triennial Act was in force, constitute a time the 
spirit and political methods of which we are desirous of seeing re- 
vived. We do not advocate the opinion of the versatile Shaftesbury, 
the uncompromising Samuel Johnson, and other notable democrats, 
who agitated for the ancient system of annual Parliaments. Whe- 
ther or no the famous statute of Edward ITI. was designed to secure 
annual elections, or merely annual sessions of Parliament, makes but 
little for any practical modern purpose. The functions and the mode 
of election of the House of Commons have been so much changed by 
the growth of custom and the progress of legislation that such 
questions are wholly obsolete. We know very well that annual 
Parliaments could hardly fulfil the conditions which are now required 
in the English Senate, but it may well be doubted whether, never- 
theless, the Septennial Act has not fully served its turn. "We ought 
to be duly grateful for all that it turned out to be the means of 
accomplishing. There can be no doubt that Speaker Onslow was 
substantially right in his opinion that the Septennial Act emanci- 
pated the House of Commons from its dependence on the Crown and 
the House of Lords, and that during the years of the Hanoverian 
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dynasty the lower house has been continually and steadily growing 
in consequence and strength. Of this view the Act of Mr. Disraeli 
has furnished a final confirmation. The Septennial Act, originating, 
like the Triennial Act, in the Lords, was introduced by the re- 
sponsible heads of the Whig party, at a time when Whiggism was 
something more than a mere name. It settled the foundations of 
government on what was then a firm and popular basis. The Tri- 
ennial Act had been a concession from the king. William IIL., said 
the Duke of Buckingham, ‘“ made the people easy” by the Triennial 
Act. The Tories had raised the cry that it would never be well in 
England until there were annual Parliaments; and a three years’ 
duration, for which there existed the shadow of a precedent in a 
well-known statute of Charles I., was admitted as a compromise. 
William III. was most unwilling to pass it, and he only consented 
to it when the Bill came up to him the second time, under peculiar 
circumstances. The Stuarts, especially Charles IT., had been notorious 
for their disposition to tamper with the Constitution, and William 
wisely cherished a profound respect for it. He refused his assent 
to the Triennial Bill on the ground that “as he found the English 
Constitution the best in the world when he saved it, he would not 
presume to make it better.” The Septennial Act was designed for 
both a temporary and a permanent end. The temporary one was 
the security of the Hanoverian succession ; the permanent end was 
the mitigation of the gross practical inconveniences of frequent 
elections. It is unnecessary to show how entirely obsolete these 
objects have become, and how completely the uses for which the Act 
was devised have been satisfied. If the general circumstances of 
government, and the general relations of the Crown, the Parliament, 
and the people, remained the same as they were in 1716, there would 
be hardly a shadow of a reason for its retention But, like many 
other relics of the past, it has remained in operation partly because 
it has been found tolerably good in practice, partly because it has 
been foolishly and intemperately assailed, and partly because no 
arrangement has been suggested which on the whole could be demon- 
strated to be more convenient. 

The ablest defender of septennial Parliaments has admitted that 
the current of the English Constitution sets overwhelmingly in favour 
of a remission, as frequent as is practicable, of the rights of the 
House of Commons into the hands of the electors. The Whigs of 
1716 understood this as fully as the Whigs who resisted so firmly the 
annual motions for annual Parliaments made about the time of the 
American War by Alderman Sawbridge. They rested their policy 
upon three arguments—1. That frequent elections occasion ruinous 
expenses; 2. That frequent elections tend dangerously to foment 
the animosities which survived the very recent rebellion in favour 
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of the Pretender; 3. That frequently changed Parliaments obstruct 
foreign alliances, and confuse foreign policy. 

When a contested county election might cost a sum of from ten to 
fifty thousand pounds—equivalent to a much larger sum in our own 
times—it is clear that the first argument had its weight. The real 
fact was, and it was candidly avowed in both Houses, that triennial 
elections had been found to cut up the roots of family interest. It 
was easy to represent this result, in the words of Lord Dorset, as 
“subjecting the Constitution to the caprice of the multitude.” It is 
certain, however, that many leading noblemen made but small 
account of this consideration. They avowedly supported the Bill on 
the second ground, viewing it merely as a temporary measure, imply- 
ing a distrust of the temper and intelligence of the people, which 
it was never contemplated would have a long practical duration. 

It is probable that the practical inconvenience of frequent elections 
will in the course of a few years be reduced toa minimum.  Elec- 
tions, under recent enactments, become quiet and regular. Further 
changes will probably be made which will facilitate and extend the 
objects of these enactments. The people is not regularly divided, in 
every corner of the country, into two vindictively hostile camps. 
There is no danger that a triennial Parliament can ever draw with 
it the consequences attributed to it by Lord Sunderland—a triennial 
king, a triennial ministry, and a triennial alliance. The whole nation 
is practically a vast untumultuous senate, debating and dividing for 
itself, from time to time, upon such points as it deems to be of the 
greatest temporary importance. The policy of parties is substan- 
tially fixed and identical. The questions between them are limited 
to a much narrower issue than at any previous time. In fact, it is 
curious to observe how little dissimilarity exists between them upon 
anything resembling a broad principle. None, at any rate, is openly 
avowed which can be considered in any way commensurate to the 
traditional distinctions that divide them. 

The disorders of elections were themselves amply sufficient to 
justify the abolition of triennial Parliaments. The first year of the 
Parliament was spent in scrutinising the elections by a committee 
of the whole House, in procuring vindictive decisions, and indulging 
in a bitter spirit of recrimination. In the second year something 
was done; but in the third all activity was paralysed by the again 
impending appeal to the country. The Septennial Act extended the 
kernel of the session from one to five years; in other words, the act 
multiplied the importance of the House of Commons by five. Under 
the triennial system, the country had presented all the appearance 
of a vile and turbulent democracy. The senseless animosities of the 
people were practically reflected in the infamous Impeaching Parlia- 
ment of 1701. Even before this, the House of Commons, says Burnet, 
under the triennial system sank utterly in public credit, ‘There was 
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very little of gravity, order, or common decency among them.’ Minis- 
ters were never sure of their majority, and these short Parliaments 
rarely survived even to the term of their statutory existence. It 
was when the disorders of the Impeaching Parliament were at their 
height, that the voice of a superior public opinion made itself heard. 
The county of Kent, always in the van in matters of public spirit, 
sent up a petition to the House, “desiring them to mind the 
public more, and their private heats less.” They charged them 
boldly with neglecting affairs of importance, both foreign and do- 
mestic; and the just discontent which their action evinced, spread 
gradually through the nation. Control of the House by constituents 
was then so much of a breach of Privilege, that those who brought 
up the petition were, by the order of the House, imprisoned until its 
prorogation. This Parliament—the worst, according to Burnet, of a 
reign marked by bad Parliaments—lasted less than a year, and that 
which succeeded was dissolved by the death of William himself. 
With the history of the triennial Parliaments before our eyes, it 
is difficult to agree with the wish of Bentham that, in retaliation for 
the constitutional outrage perpetrated by the Septennial Act, the 
nation had resorted to the expedient.of a second Gunpowder Plot— 
“not contrived merely, but executed.” 

The Septennial Act remained for many years undisturbed, and it 
won the gradual acquiescence of the Tories themselves, to whom it 
turned out in practice as convenient as to the Whigs. Yet even 
the Whigs never viewed it as a permanent measure, and Burnet 
himself wished to have the annual Parliament restored as soon as 
the war was over, and the temper of the people was sufficiently 
cooled. The time came, however, when the dead weight of the old 
Whiggism was felt to press too heavily on the nation. In 1744 a 
motion was actually made in favour of annual Parliaments; and so 
little weight was attached in public opinion to the arguments in 
favour of the Septennial Act, that it was nearly carried. But a stiff- 
ness, resulting from the intense struggles of the early part of the 
century, had fallen on the life of the nation. The history of the 
subsequent agitation for annual Parliaments, in its earlier stages, 
proves little more than the immense force of the inertia which per- 
vaded the country. It is a part of that general agitation for parlia- 
mentary reform which continued with little intermission from the 
early years of George III. to the passing of the Reform Act. 
Chatham, as is well known, was an advocate of short Parliaments. 
In the cry of the reformers of late times, Universal Suffrage and 
Annual Parliaments were almost always united. Triennial Parlia- 
ments, advocated as a moderate measure, were by Bentham and 
his school loudly deprecated; annual Parliaments were demanded, 
and there was to be no compromise. <A lofty idea of parlia- 
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mentary duty was formed and expounded by Bentham to corre- 
spond with his extended ideas of parliamentary reform. The 
question of the proper duration of Parliament was widely agi- 
tated and discussed with much learning and ability in the early 
years of the present century, but so much was to be said in 
favour of the present system, and so little on behalf of any other, so 
long as the actual methods of representation remain unreformed, that 
the question was allowed to remain untouched, pending the opera- 
tion of the changes introduced by the Reform Act. Half the work 
planned by our predecessors has now been wellnigh accomplished. We 
possess a representation law which, with one more addition on an ad- 
mitted principle, will be practically the nearest approach to universal 
suffrage that this nation is likely to see. The other half of the 
early reformers’ demands, the dissolution of those relics of Whiggism 
which survive through the fixed duration of Parliament, now begins 
to invite the attention of Liberals. We believe it to be a more 
promising task than the storming of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, or than any other topic which is ready to hand. The appeal 
must, however, be made in the right way, and begin in the right place, 
namely, among the people themselves, and with the right persons, 
namely, the persons of weight and authority among the Liberal 
party. The issue of a motion on the subject in Parliament itself 
may be easily foreseen. To raise the question in the way in which 
it has been done in the present session, is to misunderstand the 
conditions of its solution, and to bring it into discredit with all 
reasonable people. 

We believe, however, that a majority of our readers will clearly 
distinguish the point which we wish to raise from that raised by the 
member for Stoke. What this gentleman has said and done would 
be mischievous, if it were of any significance. We are not sure 
that either a Quinquennial Act, or a Triennial Act, or an Annual 
Act, is what is wanted. We are only sure that the time has come 
when the reasons in modern practice upon which the Septennial Act 
is permitted to continue, while searching reforms have for some 
years been at work changing the whole elements of Parliament 
itself, and shifting the whole structure on which it rests, may 
fairly be made the subject of enquiry. Perhaps the true solution is 
to be found in the gradual abbreviation of the term of a Parliament’s. 
existence. At any rate, it is probable that no Triennial Act would 
ever be allowed to come into operation until the country had 
thoroughly tried the general principle by several years’ experience 
of a Quinquennial Act. It may be that the stimulus which is so 
much needed, both inside and outside the walls of Parliament, is to 
remove the fixed duration of its existence altogether. To this 
particular consideration we may find occasion to revert on a future 
occasion. E. J. Payne. 








THE MEDITERRANEAN OF JAPAN. 


Ix the far East, lying between the islands which compose the 
empire of Japan—that ancient and mysterious realm but recently 
explored and introduced into the circle of nations by the greed or 
enterprise of Western commerce—there ebbs and flows and sparkles, 
with a gorgeous beauty truly Oriental, a fair Mediterranean, known 
as the Seto Uchi, or Inland Sea. Though smaller by far than its 
namesake of the West, it has many physical characteristics much 
more striking. It abounds in harbours, bays, snug anchorages, deep 
channels, and sheltering islands. It basks in a climate almost 
perfect in its serenity and freedom from extremes. The mariner 
fresh from the chilly spring-time and ungencrous summer of our 
own islands navigates its waters in June with a cloudless sky,— 


‘‘ Beneath a roof of blue Ionian weather,” 


unprotected by awnings, and fearless of the sun, which at the same 
season off the Spanish or Italian coasts, beats down on those who 
sail beneath it with an insupportable and even deadly fierceness. 
Here are no tideless waters: a strong ebb and flow, running to 
and fro between fairy islets, and round verdant capes, with almost 
headlong fury, purifies and freshens every inlet with an influx from 
the wide Pacific Ocean without. Remarkably free from storms and 
rain, the frailest fishing-boat is pushed fearlessly out to the mid 
waters of its widest parts. No secirocco blows across it to render 
life scarcely worth having throughout the length of many an 
autumn day. In fine weather the bosom of the sea does not undu- 
late sufficiently to rock even the smallest bark ; yet there is no lack 
of breeze. It should be the very paradise of pleasure-seekers. 

The scenery is truly lovely: a Devon foreground set in a back- 
ground of the Alps. Lofty mountains bound the landscape. In 
summer, light, fleecy clouds hover about the higher slopes ; while 
through dips in the stately range of heights glimpses are caught 
of still higher peaks beyond bathed in a violet haze, or dissolving 
into the misty distance. Fronting the water are pine-clad hills, with 
the varied and fantastic outline natural to a once volcanic region. 
Their sides are seamed with valleys, in which nestle pleasant villages, 
half hid in the variegated foliage of shady trees. The temperate 
zone meets the tropics in groves and coppices of pine, and fir, and 
camphor-wood, and graceful bamboo. Above, the lilac waves in 
clusters, whilst underneath the steeps are all aglow with azaleas in 
crimson masses. The quaint gables and high-peaked roofs of temples 
peer out from leafy groves, traversed by glades of brilliant green. 
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Streams gushing from the rocks trace silvery lines upon the abrupt 
hill sides. Rocky promontories, festooned with creepers, and crowned 
with clumps of firs, jut out into the sea, and divide white sandy 
beaches, or form placid little coves and bays. Here a huge mass of 
grey granite stands out as a monument of some ancient convulsion 
of the soil: there a succession of grassy knolls and hanging woods 
undulating backward from the shore introduces a park-like feature 
into the panorama. Art completes the picture. The slopes of the 
mainland, and of innumerable islands— 




































‘¢ That like to rich and various gems inlay 
The unadornéd bosom of the deep,” 


are clothed with fields of waving corn, of a really golden hue in the 
dazzling June sunlight. The style of cultivation is high. The 
fields are arranged in terraces, which climb in a long series of steps 
the sides of hill and ravine to a goodly height above the lower 
ground. Here and there the fields are dotted with the brilliant 
emerald of tiny patches of the young rice-plant. Blue wreaths of 
smoke rise from bonfires of brushwood, lighted to bream the sharp- 
bowed craft hauled up on the beach below. The sea is studded with 
the boats of fishermen, and flecked with the white sails of scores of 
native trading vessels. 

The Seto Uchi cannot, of course, compare in historic interest 
with the great inland sea of the West, which washes the classic 
shores of Italy, of Greece, of Syria, and of Egypt. Yet, when its 
story becomes known to us it will probably reveal a series of events 
almost as deeply interesting as any in the history of the Eastern 
world. ‘Till yesterday it divided the domains of the great peers of 
a feudal monarchy. It runs by the seaport of the long-secluded 
capital of a line of fwinéant sovereigns, whose mayors of the palace 
ruled—by consent of a proud aristocracy of great feudatories—in 4 
vast city farther cast, the millions of inhabitants of a populous 
empire. Its shores are studded with busy cities, with baronial 
castles of Daimios who, still living, but a few years ago wielded an 
almost independent sovereignty over the rich and thickly-populated 
provinces that enclose it; and with scenes memorable in the first 
period of the intercourse with intrusive strangers from the West. 
Its islands are as rich in legends as the castle-crowned crags of 
the Rhine, or the sea-girt rocks of the Tyrrhenian Sea. The 
greater part of it is never, or but rarely, traversed by an European 
keel. In these days of extended travel it offers to the visitor the 
combined attractions of a pleasant climate, an orderly state, and 
untrodden grounds. 

However much all this may be thought to render the Seto Uchi 
worth exploring, there is no doubt that a visit to it was eagerly 
looked forward to by the officers and company of one of Her 
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Majesty’s ships serving in the Chinese Seas. China and its people 
are indeed interesting to the stranger; but the visitor to that 
country becomes insensibly familiarised with them on his way 
towards its shores. The long line of Chinese coast cities begins in 
Burmah, or, at least, in the Malay Peninsula. Penang and Singa- 
pore are in all but name Chinese seaports. A vast immigration has 
filled our Straits Settlements with a population, following the 
customs, and speaking the dialects, of Hai-nan and Foh-kien. A 
voyage to China thus loses something of its freshness by the time 
the voyager has reached the mouth of the great Yang-Tze. Many 
as are the interesting sights which are witnessed in a day’s walk on 
Chinese ground, they are invariably accompanied by others so 
revolting, that not even long familiarity with them can lessen the 
disgust which they inspire. The long-pent-up mariner descending 
on the shore to stretch his cramped limbs, and breathe, as he hopes, 
an invigorating air, is met by sights and odours too disgusting not to 
destroy much of the pleasure of the excursion. The senses are 
assailed by the results of habits and customs too filthy to describe. 
The air is laden with sickening stenches, the beauty of buildings is 
obscured beneath the accumulated foulness and neglect of years. 
Filthy animals almost dispute the narrow ways with the passer-by. 
Hunger and fatigue must be excessive to make the stranger who is 
intrepid enough to pass the rampart of ordure that usually guards 
the approaches to them, enter the vermin-infested dwellings to seek 
refreshment or repose. 

A short visit to Nagasaki had proved to the crew of the ship just 
spoken of, how different was the state of things in Japan. There, 
physical cleanliness, at all events, reigned supreme. The first sight 
of beautiful scenery after the eye had been tired out with gazing on 
the monotonous flats watered by the lower Yang-Tze, raised expec- 
tation high; and it was with feelings of intense interest, in which all 
shared, that the Inland Sea was entered towards mid-day on a lovely 
day in early June. As Simono-saki straits are approached, the 
islands, islets, and rocks increase in number. Fleets of junks and 
fishing-boats by fifties are passing to and fro, or lying at anchor in 
the channels. On many of the islands the villages are en féte in 
commemoration of some occurrence in Japanese history. It is 
difficult to imagine anything prettier than the appearance of one of 
these villages decked with flags and streamers and exhibiting nume- 
rous gaily-coloured kites in the form of fish or birds floating from 
lofty poles planted in front of the houses. The long white banners 
are decorated with the local blazonry and the armorial bearings of 
the still influential Daimios, and many have added a gaily painted 
picture of a warrior or demi-god in full panoply. 

The long street of Simono-saki town stretches along the left-hand 
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shore of the narrow strait. It was the capital of Chosiu, the great 
Daimio or feudal Prince of Nagato, one of the eighteen peers of the 
Japanese monarchy ; chiefs perhaps more powerful, and ruling richer 
and more populous provinces, than any Dukes of Burgundy or 
Counts of Toulouse in the old Capetian kingdom. This is the scene 
of the three days’ fighting in August, 1864, when a force, chiefly 
British, under Admiral Kuper, but comprising French, Dutch, and 
Americans, vindicated the right of free entrance to the Inland Sea. 
The Daimio’s forts are now disarmed and in ruins; and the great 
Nagato himself, stripped of his feudal powers, is residing at the new 
capital, To-kio. <A neat lighthouse, with whitewashed dwelling close 
by, is the most prominent object in the neighbourhood now. The 
Imperial flag of Japan flies from the flagstaff hard by and is dipped 
in compliment to the white ensign of Her Majesty flying at the 
vessel’s peak. 

The ship threads her course between islands, past towns, and 
promontories, and ranges of mountains, and last, towards evening, 
casts anchor in the glassy bay on which stands the village of Hato, 
in the great and fertile island of Sikok. The succession of sandy 
beaches passed so frequently on the way has evoked the spirit of the 
fisherman existing so commonly in the breasts of British seamen. 
The large seine is accordingly got up, overhauled, and prepared for 
use ; and a party starts very shortly after the anchor has been let 
go to try their luck in one of the coves near which the ship is lying. 
A “seining party” generally means an evening picnic on the 
beach, so the fishermen have a goodly following of amateurs, to 
whom lighting a fire of brushwood, paddling in the water for hours, 
and running about half-naked on the sand, present irresistible attrac- 
tions. 

A smaller party landed with} the object of visiting a large town 
called Imabari, some seven or eight miles off, which the chart shows 
to lie under the shelter of a feudal castle. Hato is separated from 
the sea by a broad strip of sandy beach. The village contains per- 
haps a hundred houses. The inhabitants combine the occupations of 
fishermen and agriculturists ; nets are drying on the sand, fishing- 
boats are lying near the landing-place, and the village itself is sur- 
rounded by corn-fields and vegetable gardens. Accompanying the 
party was one who, though he wears the uniform of Queen Victoria, is 
a native of Japan and a subject of the Mikado. A pleasant and 
useful interpreter he proved himself during the excursion. 

Those who land for the first time in the more remote parts of 
Japan find themselves transported not so much to a new world as to 
a different age. Immediately after having entered the Inland Sea 
the voyager is brought face to face with scenes and customs 
irresistibly recalling what is known of those of ancient Greece 
and Rome. The ships seem to have floated off some ancient 
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coin. They have the same rig, the same single sail, with antenna 
and ceruchi, and if not the same rudder, at least one all but the same, 
as the pédalion. Their exact shape has been seen on hundreds of 
coins and marbles, which have made us familiar with the sharp 
overhanging prow and the chambered aplustre at the stern. Dodona 
and the shrine of the Tyrian Astarte are recalled by the sacred groves 
which wave on every island, and crown headland after headland on the 
main. Shrines and temples, with their statues and sacred vessels, their 
fonts for lustration, their altars and votive tablets, are to be seen on 
these shores on every side. One feels that here, if nowhere else, the 
classical antiquarian may realise much of the real life of ancient 
times. The garments of the inhabitants are of a Roman or an 
ancient fashion. To see groups of sturdy husbandmen, above whose 
sandalled feet and bare insteps are strapped neatly made and well- 
fitting greaves, is to give to the phrase evxvipuites ayarot a more 
vivid meaning than it conveyed before. The flowing robes of the 
comfortable classes in the streets of towns closely resemble the 
toga of the Romans, but not more closely than does the short tunic 
of the women the chitén of the Greeks. The shops, with their open 
fronts, are on the model of those still, to be seen at Pompeii. The 
spaces between flat adjacent tiles upon the roofs are in Japan now, as 
in southern Europe in the days of Plautus, closed by rows of semi- 
cylindrical imbrices. The state of material civilisation is on a level 
with that which prevailed throughout the Roman world in the best 
days of the empire. 

Civil inhabitants meet the strangers and are ready with their 
kind offices in leading the way to the house of the head-man of the 
village. He himself was absent, but his substitute quickly provided a 
guide, who was soon stepping out in front of the party with quick 
strides of his muscular and “well-greaved”’ legs. The villagers 
showed much curiosity and followed the visitors in a little crowd, but 
always at a respectful distance. The head-man’s garden and farm- 
yard offer a private exit from the village, which is finally quitted 
as the gate of a cemetery, still recalling Pompeii and the smaller 
monuments of its “street of tombs,” is passed. The road runs 
through corn-fields yellow with the ripening grain, and winds 
between hills of low elevation, up the gentle slopes of which rise 
the graduated terraces of the cultivated ground. Through the 
growth of shrubs and conifers which clothe the hill-sides, crop up, 
where too steep for husbandry, great masses of disintegrating 
granite, which fill the clefts and hollows with their débris. The 
perpendicular escarpments of the terraces, and of the many small 
canals and watercourses are supported by revetments of neatly- 
adjusted Cyclopean stonework. The road itself is smooth and 
level, and gravelled with the grey fragments of the granite to the 
semblance of a garden-path. Its width is not great; at first not 
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more than four English feet. But it soon widens till there is ample 
space for the passage of the horses of the farmers, of which many 
were carrying, pannier fashion, bundles of produce to or from the 
fields. The bridges are of large stone slabs, rather narrow it is 
true, though on the more frequented parts of the road broad and 
commodious structures of wood, rising in an arc of a circle towards 
the middle, and guarded by a low railing at the side, afford room 
for several passengers to cross abreast. 

The local public works appear to be excellently kept. We passed 
a party of men, engaged under what seems careful supervision, in 
mending the road. The streams are “ canalized,” and their banks 
are in the best of order. At intervals stand square wooden poles, 
some four feet high, on which, as the interpreter read, are written 
the characters signifying the names of the village and of the person 
responsible for the condition of the way. The road, soon after the 
village has been left, skirts the shore of a lake, perhaps a mile and 
a half in length. This sheet of water is either wholly or in part 
artificial, constructed evidently for purposes of irrigation. A high 
bank or dyke bounds it at the farther end; and on the other side 
the land is seen to lie some feet lower than the level of the water, 
and is scored all over with watercourses and narrow rills. Beyond 
the lake is a wide plain covered still with corn-fields. Here and 
there at rare intervals are smaller terraces, green with the newly- 
sprung-up rice. Closer to the cottages are plots of beans and peas. 
Elaborate culture is everywhere manifest, as too is economy of soil. 
The corn is planted in rows, between which in the hollows made by 
the hoe, sometimes crops up a bright green stripe of rice.’ 

Woods of pine and camphor and the lacquer-tree cling around 
the base and sides of the serrated granite ridges on either hand. 
Broad gulleys run up between the spurs, carpeted with green, and 
studded with villages and commodious farm-houses. Bright flowers 
sparkle in the sun in the cottage gardens. A tall purple mallow, 
not unlike the English hollyhock, takes the post of honour in the 
corner next the gate. The glorious crimson azalea is spread in 
patches by the wayside. The air is sweet with the perfume of the 
honeysuckle, and the banks are all ablaze with a richly-hued con- 
volvulus. The narrow. strip of turf that edges the roadway is 
flecked with small white dog-roses, and brightened by innumerable 
clover-blossoms, variegated with shades of colour from the palest 
mauve to the richest purple. Men and women, hoeing the ground 
or reaping corn, dot the fields: the men exposing nearly the whole 
of their thick-set muscular bodies to the sun, and the women as 
lightly clothed as the “ single-garmented ” Spartan maidens. 

Groups of people were passed upon the road. All, even the 
peasants, charmed the strangers by their pleasing and graceful 


[ (1) Some of the hedges would not disgrace an Eas‘-Anglian farm. 
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manners. Natural good-breeding is a characteristic of even the 
lowest of the Japanese. It is not merely the civility of the people, 
but their politeness and grace which so win the strangers’ hearts. 
We discussed it as we walked. Can it, as doubtless are the 
order and condition of the roads and other public works, be owing 
to the prolonged existence of a local aristocracy? to the presence 
of natural leaders throughout the land who are regarded as at once 
both chiefs to obey and models to imitate ? ‘Will polished manners 
long continue amongst a people urged to get the utmost profit from 
the soil to meet their contributions to the exigencies of a govern- 
ment invisibly residing in a distant city, and represented by one of 
the new class of political adventurers who, now sitting in the seat 
of the Daimio, has but two cares—to gain promotion to higher 
place and accumulate savings out of his slender appointments ¢ 
Will those who have grown grey and reared their children beneath 
the sway of a long line of hereditary lords, fashion their manners 
upon the new-fangled habits of the sharp politician who comes from 
To-kio in a stiff and ungraceful Western dress to talk to them of 
the eternal truths of political economy and the law of nations; 
who instead of retainers is obeyed by some half-dozen policemen in 
ill-fitting European trousers and uncomfortable European boots ; 
and who, taking the place of Imabari, or perhaps of the great Awa 
himself, dwells in a modest abode without the gate of Imabari’s 
castle ? 

As each passer-by neared the visitors, he or she removed the short 
blue kerchief wrapped turban-wise around the head, and, as room was 
made that the latter might pass, stooped with a not ungraceful bow 
and gave “ Good day,” in the national salutation, ‘‘O-tu-o.” Hoes 
and mattocks, and other farming tools, were cheerfully and politely 
tendered for inspection where desired. The owners of neat little 
houses by the roadside seemed pleased to see the strangers examine 
their curious details: their accurate carpentry,—junctions with- 
out nail or bolt; sliding doors and shutters; windows formed of 
delicate panes of semi-transparent paper. Seated on the cleanly 
matted platform of one more pretentious than the others, was an old 
man whose truly Roman features distinguished him, amongst a Mon- 
golian race, as of handsome presence and noble mien: yet of mien 
not more noble than was his manner. He grandly acquiesced in the 
intrusion of an inquirer; saluted with lordly grace; told the dis- 
tance still between the visitors and Imabari; and informed the inter- 
preter that no Europeans have ever passed along that road before. 

Those who pass along it now rise in self-estimation at the news. 
This will be, indeed, a set-off to any undue self-gratulation of the 
amateur fishermen, if the success of the seining-party turn out to be 
worth boasting of. Thoughts are turned in a new direction by the 
sight of a thick column of black smoke rising far in front and to 
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the left of the road. This is said to be from the great salt-works, 
which in time are passed, stretching for a mile or two along the 
way, and lying between the traveller and the village of Hashi-Hama. 
The masts of the coasting-vessels in the village port now appear 
against the sky, and soon the double-peaked headland at the entrance 
—the shape of which carries back the remembrance of the Mediter- 
ranean voyager to the twofold citadel-rock of Corfu—comes in view. 
The scenery is compared with that of the Ionian group: resem- 
blances are traced in the terraced corn-fields to the Corfiote vine- 
yards that line the Goruna road. The vine, it is agreed, should 
flourish on those sunny slopes. But as yet for the dwellers by the 
Inland Sea no Bacchus has 


‘** From out the purple grape 
Crushed the sweet poison of misuséd wine.” 


The road had now become broader, and the sea showed in a blue 
streak beyond the plain in front. The houses of Imabari soon stood 
out clear against the background of water. The road is a wide boule- 
vard, flanked by lofty trees. A suburb was entered, the street of which 
leads to a bridge that opens the way into the town itself. The 
entrance is into a somewhat broad thoroughfare running straight for 
more than a mile right across the town. The inhabitants received 
the strangers with a look of pleased surprise: children flocked out to 
look at them more closely ; grave shopkeepers, with gravity of as- 
pect increased by the Japanese mode of shaving the head from the 
forehead back to the crown, looked up from their wares to scan the 
new arrivals, and clapped their hands to call out the members of their 
families to see the unwonted sight. Feminine curiosity is no more 
quenchable on the shores of the Seto Uchi than it is thousands of 
miles further west. Women, girt with broad zones of brilliant hue, 
seductive as the cestus of Venus herself in their exposure of the 
form and their coquettish fastening behind, soon joined the crowd 
which was quickly collecting in the strangers’ wake. The latter noted 
the graceful manners and handsome features of the dames, and ex- 
changed phrases of surprise at finding here, after so long an interval, 
the glowing complexions of the women of their native land. From 
behind the bamboo lattices peeped, but ill-concealed, many a coy 
damsel as rosy as a Devon maiden. Buxom matrons shod with 
snowy buskins and high-soled wooden sandals brought out their off- 
spring, hanging behind their shoulders, to look upon the strange 
visitors. Transverse streets contributed their quota to the procession, 
till to turn back and look along the way just passed over was to 
gaze upon a moving crowd, perhaps half a mile in length. The 
head of the crowd still kept a fair distance behind the visitors ; 


good manners restrained every desire to push closer to the front, or to 
obtain a nearer view. 
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The district first passed through—in which lay the village of 
Hato—was filled with believers in the Sintoo faith, which soft 
southern name the geographical position of the place is far enough 
to the north of Nagasaki to aspirate into Shintoo. Temples, groves, 
and holy places contain neither idol nor graven image. Tall portals 
of stone, with curved lintels convex downwards, and long cross- 
beams morticed through the sustaining columns, rise in conspicuous 
loneliness before each sacred spot. Nearer Imabari at frequent 
angles of the road the traveller comes upon small busts of some 
Bhaddhisatwa or saint of the Bhuddhist creed, ending like Terminus 
in a block of stone. At Imabari the followers of the Indian prince 
evidently form a majority. A handsome temple on the right of 
the long street is being restored, in faithfulness apparently to its 
first design. A carved and steep-roofed lych-gate forms the entrance. 
Artists are suspended high in the air renewing the fantastic carvings 
of the frieze. The hum of the advancing crowd and the clatter of 
hundreds of sandalled feet rise to the carvers, who turn round on 
their giddy seats to gaze upon the men of strange faith passing 
below. Workmen on the roof quit their business and slide quickly 
to the projecting eaves to get a closer view, and servants of the 
temple climb the scaffoldings to share this elevated vantage-ground. 
The group of “ occidentals” turned into the courtyard to visit the 
temple and the shrines. The crowd flowed in after them like a river, 
parting in two to allow them to continue their way directly they show 
signs of desiring to do so. Passing by the dressed-back ranks on 
either side, the strangers caught fragments of the talk, and heard that 
the natives’ ideas, whatever they may be, are clothed in a smooth, 
melodious speech, with softened gutturals and the vowel sounds of 
the Tuscan or Castilian tongue. 

Large and well-stocked shops increase in number as the street is 
followed. Food neatly served in wooden vessels scrubbed to an 
almost dazzling cleanliness is in readiness for the buyers. Long 
lines of tasteful blue pottery and shapely terra-cotta vessels catch 
and please the eye. Fans and toys and cotton cloths are shown for 
sale at every score paces’ length. Glancing through the open shop- 
fronts, across the neatly matted platforms, glimpses are caught of 
what seems an appendage to every house—tiny gardens, trimly kept 
with ferns and flowers and shrubs and rock-work and liliputian 
streams. In front are window-gardens in miniature, eighteen inches 
square, or less; or perhaps earthenware vases of gay cut flowers, 
and bowls of water in which swim little shoals of ruddy gold-fish. 
The street is smooth and clean; a narrow side-walk of cement slopes 
to a deep-cut gutter edged with free-stone copings. The central 
way is paved in the middle with oblong slabs or broad unshapen 
flag-etones, such as were laid down upon the Appian Way. 1n many 
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parts the street has been watered to lay the dust. Householders 
scrupulously sweep and wash the pavement in front of their abodes. 

Sturdy as is the race of men, shortness of stature is the rule: one 
towering above his fellows in the crowd, and rising to the strangers’ 
height, is found to owe his apparent tallness to the high pattens on 
his feet. Europeans of the middle height knock their heads against 
the suspended goods of the shopkeepers, beneath which the natives 
pass untouched. The dwellings are in proportion; there is a toy- 
like minuteness in the scale. The ridge of most roofs would be 
found scarcely fifteen feet above the level of the ground; yet two 
stories is the almost invariable number. In front are little railings 
of slight bamboo, so low that a child might climb them with ease. 
Often there is an outer shutter of strips of lath in perpendicular 
parallels, joined together with geometrical precision. Shutters and 
windows slide in wooden grooves. ‘The translucent panes of paper 
often give place in the centre to a small oblong of glass, painted 
with some gay picture, which permits a look-out. from within. The 
doors are fitted to slide like the windows. Diminutive balconies jut 
out from the level of the upper floor; in the street most of the 
houses are of wood, stained a rich, warm brown. In the country 
villages already passed many are built of timber frames, wattled, and 
plastered with a yellow clay. The farm-houses are commodious and 
large. The style of building is generally the same; the dwelling- 
house stands prominently forward in the centre of the farther side of 
a quadrangular court; the entrance is beneath a loft, and on either 
side extend along the front face granaries and byres. Store-houses 
and cooking-places, and what seem sleeping-rooms for the labourers, 
form the sides of the quadrangle, which is decorated with shrubs 
and flowers. Sometimes a whitewashed or buff-coloured wall sur- 
rounds the group of buildings. Light ploughs lie beneath the pent- 
house rocf, and occasionally narrow cars for draught by men, with 
solid wooden wheels like the old Roman waggons, still to be seen in 
use in Portugal. The furniture in all is simple ; finely-woven mats, 
cushions, and trays of lacquered ware. Chairs are unknown: the 
inhabitants kneel or crouch upon the mats at meals or in conversa- 
tion, or recline at full length on cushions for repose. At last the 
farther end of the street is reached, and the curved bridge across 
the moat of the outworks of the Daimio’s castle. The work of 
demolition had already begun, and the path led through a wide 
breach in the stone parapet of the outwork. Here the visitors are 
brought face to face with the Middle Ages. Three years and a half 
only have passed since the abolition of the feudal tenures and 
dominion. The retainers still bear upon their sleeves the cognizance 
of their feudal lord. His colours still tint the pennons that float 
from many a flagstaff along the route. Those long white buildings 
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within the castle walls must have re-echoed time after time to the 
tramp and hum of armed vassals and retainers of samurai and yaconins. 
Fancy flies back to the period of the decline of a like system in the 
countries farther west. The recent demolition might almost have 
been caused by an onslaught of a rival baron. Condottieri might have 
assaulted that battered wall, or have striven for possession in the plain 
beneath. Some Duke Guarnieri, or Sir John Hawkwood might 
almost be mustering his mercenaries on the farther side of the castle 
mound. Imabari was a Daimio of inferior rank, an arriére-vassal of 
the Prince of Awa, who held high state in his capitals of Toku- 
sima and Wadasima, more than a hundred miles off, on the eastern 
shore of fertile Sikok. How the barony fell into “commendation ” 
to the over-lord, as did those of many of the great Awa’s homagers, 
may be told by some future Japanese Hallam, who will dig in a 
mine rich in treasures of historic interest. 

The house of the new “ governor” or local magistrate—an un- 
pretending structure with broad wooden gateway and whitewashed 
walls—stands outside the ramparts of the keep, or inner work of 
the fortress. He himself was away some twenty and odd miles off at 
a conference of provincial officials. , The visit had therefore to 
be deferred. The sun had already sunk within a few degrees 
of the western horizon, and it would require speedy travelling 
to reach Hato beach, where the boat was lying, before dark. 
Whilst passing through the street of Imabari the sight of a single 
article of Western manufacture or design, a plain petroleum lamp, 
had struck the strangers by its rarity as a phenomenon. The 
town yet proved not to be so far out of the reach of foreign 
intercourse as to be without the vehicle, which has already become 
national, the jin-rik-sha. This is the man-power carriage of the 
country, introduced, or at least improved, by the American strangers, 
first of all foreigners to have free intercourse with modern Japan. 
The carriage is of graceful shape; sometimes finely lacquered, 
mounted upon easy springs and running smoothly upon two slight 
wheels of large diameter. The shafts curve steeply upwards, and 
are held in each hand by the man who drags the vehicle. 

Directly it is known that any are required a dozen willing by- 
standers dart off at full speed to order them; and this evidently 
out of courtesy without hope or thought of reward. The desired 
number was collected in time. The travellers mounted and were pre- 
pared to start, when the shafts were gently lowered to the ground, and 
the proprietors left the carriages to provide lamps to light them on 
the way should night fall, as it would, before the end of the journey 
was reached. The crowd which up to now had increased in numbers 
rather than diminished, improved the occasion of their visitors being 
stationary and in elevated positions to survey them more closely. 

Q 2 
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Still there was no symptom of rudeness or annoyance. Children, with 
quick observance, remarked the difference in the manner of protecting 
the feet of the two races. One small inquirer stepped forward to in- 
spect more narrowly a foreign boot. It was exposed to the utmost to 
assist his inquisitiveness. At last a timid and inquiring finger gently 
explored a button; but soon shrunk back as though a law of good 
breeding had been violated. The owners of the carriages returned 
bearing tasteful lanterns of paper, elliptic in shape and adorned with 
coloured characters. Constructed to collapse, these were placed with 
other goods in a capacious receptacle behind ; the shafts were raised, 
the sturdy draught-men leaned forward, and off starts the whole group 
at a rapid pace—at least six miles an hour—which is long kept up. 
The inhabitants gave the farewell salutation, ‘saionara,” good- 
night, and raised the passable semblance of a British cheer, as the 
strangers moved rapidly from their midst. 

The road is all buta perfect level throughout. At one slight 
ascent the travellers insist on alighting, conversation springs up 
between the men, which is interpreted to mean complimentary 
allusions to the considerate kindness of their burdens. Darkness 
soon compelled the kindling of the lights. Candles made from the 
tallow-tree were lighted and placed in the pretty lanterns. The men 
drew with speed, carefulness, and skill. Intimation of the slightest 
roughness of the path was sent in high raised voices frem front to 
rear of the little column. Narrow bridges were deftly crossed. 
Alighting was deprecated as unnecessary. To pass along the summit 
of a high embankment with a moist rice-field on the one hand and a 
purling brook upon the other demands some confidence in the 
draught-man’s skill. The way was enlivened by the flight of 
fireflies, and by the merry and not unpleasant chatter of frogs 
and the buzz of harmless insects. Country folk passing in twos 
and threes, courteously drew aside to let the party pass. More than 
two hours were taken in returning by a longer route to the narrow 
path leading to the beach at Hato. The moderate wages of the 
men from Imabari were paid with the addition of a little present, 
which they received so gratefully as to volunteer to accompany the 
party with their lanterns to the water’s edge. A long patch of sand 
was crossed, and the boat was found where left at the time of starting. 
A few minutes’ rowing takes the travellers on board. The songs of 
the seining-party, cheering themselves up on returning from an 
almost fruitless expedition, are heard across the placid waters of 
Hato Bay. Those who have been to Imabari congratulate them- 
selves upon their agreeably spent afternoon, and the pleasures of a 
first visit to the shores of the Inland Sea. 


Cyprian A. G. Brince. 








MR. CROSS’S LABOUR BILLS. 


TuosE to whom the progressive elevation of the mass of the people 
is at once a creed and a policy, will rejoice in Mr. Cross’s Employers 
and Workmen Bill as marking the approaching close of a long and 
memorable chapter in the history of labour. Those best acquainted 
with the recent history of the subject have perhaps most reason to 
be surprised at the manner in which this result has been accomplished. 
That workmen should be singled out for specially harsh and injurious 
legislation ; that the English law of contract, as elaborated by a long 
succession of wise and able judges, should be a law for capitalists 
only, and the benefits of its provisions be practically denied to the 
bulk of the people, whose highest interests, moreover, are placed in 
the hands of amateur judges, seemed to a portion of the Liberal 
press, and to many politicians of the Liberal party, to be no grievance, 
and scarcely an anomaly. We were told that workmen were not as 
other men are, that they were a peculiar and stiffnecked generation, 
requiring special and severe laws. Those who claimed for workmen 
equal rights were at one time denounced as incendiaries, at another 
pitied as fools, and, according to the humour of their critic, over- 
whelmed with the scathing rhetoric of outraged respectability, or 
scarified by the contempt of superior intelligence. They were 
told it was a fallacy to condemn a law as unequal and unjust, 
merely because it punished acts when done by workmen that were 
not punishable when done by persons who were not workmen. 

All that is changed. Principles that but a short time ago were 
stigmatized as the insolent pretensions of rampant unionism, 
or the visionary projects of unpractical reformers, are to-day the 
basis of Tory legislation. Mr. Cross is building up his reputation 
as a statesman upon doctrines that only the other day were held 
up to execration as the revolutionary excesses of ultra-radicalism. 
Out of the mouth of a Tory minister, it has been heard that prisons 
are intended only for criminals, and that a workman having a dispute 
with his employer is no more a criminal than an employer having a 
dispute with his workman. Such a statement is harmless enough, 
but those only who have watched the organs of public opinion are 
aware what a distinct advance it marks in the political education 
of the country. Naturally we ask, what has brought about this 
sudden change? Why has Mr. Cross surrendered to the working 
man? He has not been goaded into any desperate course by the 
philippics of the Liberal press; he has scarcely been stimulated by 
the rivalry of the Liberal leaders; no great demonstrations, such as 
robbed Mr. Walpole of his peace, have thundered at the door of 
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the Home Office ; nothing has been heard but the quiet and reite- 
rated protests of the workmen backed by a small but vigorous band 
of writers. The usual signs of impending political change have 
not been very pronounced, and no one who derived his political fore- 
sight from the leading columns of the newspapers, could have sus- 
pected that the end of the old penal legislation directed against 
workmen was nigh at hand. To any one, however, who had con- 
sidered the history of that legislation, had traced its policy and 
understood its objects, its fate must have been clear. It was legisla- 
tion that had outlived its day. Its doom was written upon it. 
Hence the folly and blindness of those Liberal ministers who, when 
the corn was long ripe for the sickle, left the harvest to be gathered 
by their rivals and successors. 

From the dawn of authentic history the movement of the working 
class has been steadily in one direction. It may be summed up ina 
sentence. Every advance of general civilisation has been marked 
by an increasing tendency to regard the workman more and more as a 
man, having the right to live and labour for himself, and less and 
less as a mere instrument of toil for the use or pleasure of another. 
If we look to the position of the workman in ancient society, we 
shall find the extreme assertion of the rights of the master, and 
an absolute denial of rights to the workman. Ancient European 
society was based on slavery. The workman existed not for his own 
sake, but solely for his master’s. To himself he was nothing: his 
right to life even depended on the degree to which he could make 
himself pleasant or useful to his owner. When capital and labour 
first met, capital alone had rights, labour had none. The ox, the 
ass, the man-slave, and the woman-slave were in the same legal 
position ; their comfort or desires were no further consulted than 
was necessary to keep them in good condition for work. Such was 
the position of the workman as disclosed to us by the records of 
ancient law. But the same records that inform us of the degraded 
condition of the workman, also show us that forces were in operation 
tending steadily to exalt him in the scale of being. First of all, his 
life was given him; to kill him was declared to be murder. Next 
he was shielded from excessive cruelty, and, finally, under the 
sanction of custom, he began to acquire quasi rights of property. It 
is true that the essential character of slavery prevented ancient law 
from directly admitting slaves as owners, but indirectly it did do so, 
and occasionally a slave purchased his freedom out of his own savings. 
This gradual amelioration of the condition of a slave strictly within 
the limit of slavery, may have been due in some degree to a growing 
feeling of humanity, to an enlarging sense of human brotherhood ; 
but we should greatly err if we failed to take account of other, 
perhaps stronger, forces,—the self-interest of the slave-owner and 
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the patient resistance of the slave. There can be no doubt that just 
in proportion as the rights of the workman as a man have been recog- 
nised, his value as an instrument for the production of wealth has 
increased. To a perception of that truth by the Romans, their 
slaves were indebted for such qualified rights of ownership as they 
were permitted to exercise. Slavery is unprofitable, as well as 
wicked ; it impoverishes even more than it degrades. The elevation 
of the workman, morally and materially, is almost a greater benefit 
to his employer than to himself. How much happier and nobler as 
a man is the modern employer of labour, when we compare him with 
the ancient slave-owner! The wealth and importance of the middle 
class, its luxuries and refinement, flow directly from that emancipa- 
tion of labour, which is so often frowned upon with a jealous eye. 
Nothing more clearly shows the great advance that has been made 
than a comparison of the difficulties of the modern and ancient 
employers of labour. The days of employers are often disturbed, and 
their dreams troubled by the fear of strikes; but what is the most 
disastrous strike compared with its ancient prototype—an insurrec- 
tion of slaves? It is better to face the risk of financial embarrass- 
ment than to live under the constant dread of the midnight assassin. 
What, it may be asked, is the bearing of all this upon the modern 
controversies? From slavery to free labour is surely a long step. 
But the answer is that the advance has gone on in unbroken 
continuity. Freedom has grown out of slavery by a slow process 
of development through many centuries; and no one can really 
understand the issues that are raised regarding the position of 
workmen who does not carry his mind backwards to the very 
beginning of the conflict between capital and labour. From the 
ancient world to the fourteenth century we ,may take a leap. 
By this time in England slavery has disappeared, and serfdom has 
taken its place. The extreme mitigation of slavery in the Roman 
world was serfdom: the extreme degree of slavery permitted by 
the law of England was serfdom. Thus we begin in advance of the 
farthest point that was reached by the Romans. The serf or 
villein held a position midway between slavery and freedom; he 
was fixed to the soil, and compelled to till it, however little the 
work might suit him; and he was subject to arbitrary exactions 
and compulsory labour, but nevertheless he was much better off than 
a slave. But alongside the serfs, and especially in towns, there 
were workmen who, in contrast with the serfs, may be called free. 
They were not, however, really free. By the common law of 
England they were free, but the statute book shows that the 
governing class had no disposition to let them enjoy the sweets and 
rewards of freedom. ‘The theory of Parliament was that in all 
matters relating to his work, the labourer should be subjected to 
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the arbitrary will of his employer. Employers and workmen were 
not deemed by them to be equals, settling by bargain the terms on 
which they would co-operate in the production of wealth; but the 
employer was considered a lawful superior, who had the right to 
dictate to the workman not merely the kind and amount of work he 
should do, but the number of hours he should work, and the wages 
it would be good for him to receive. A workman who had broken 
his contract was said to “desert his service,” as if he had violated 
an oath of allegiance; and to slay his master was more than homi- 
cide, it was petit treason. Such was the theory imprinted by our 
forefathers in the statute book and in the history of England in 
letters of iron. It was a crime for a workman to try to obtain the 
highest price he could for his labour; it was a crime in many cases 
to refuse the occupation or the employer that his betters thought 
fit to provide for him; it was a crime to change his place of 
residence with the view of bettering his condition ; above all, it was 
a most detestable and malignant crime for a workman to concert 
with his fellows plans for their mutual succour and advantage. We 
have travelled so far from the ideas that animated such legislation, 
that we can hardly believe they ever had any real influence; but 
there is no better way of understanding the real meaning of the 
Labour Laws, now destined to be repealed, than by a few examples 
illustrating the principles applied by our Statute Law to the relation 
between employer and workman. 

Previous to the middle of the fourteenth century, whatever 
improvement there may have been in the condition of the English 
labourer was so gradual as to attract no notice, or at least to create 
no alarm. Bnt after the Black Death, such was the demand for 
labour and the scarcity of labourers, that for the first time apparently 
the labourers insisted on a decided advance of wages. This alarmed 
the gentry, who thought they themselves were most likely to suffer 
in the long run; and accordingly Acts of Parliament were passed to 
punish the insolence of the labourers who asked more wages after the 
plague than they were accustomed to receive before. An Act of 
Richard II. states the object of such legislation with pleasing frank- 
ness: ‘“ Because that servants and labourers will not, nor by a long 
season would serve and labour without outrageous and excessive 
hire, and much more than hath been given to such servants and 
labourers in any time past, so that, for the dearness of the said ser- 
vants and labourers, the husbands and land-tenants cannot pay their 
rents, nor hardly live upon their lands, to the great damage and loss 
as well of the lords as all the commons.” The principle of that 
statute—that it was a crime for a workman to seek higher wages— 
continued the settled policy of our legislators for more than four 
hundred years, and even so late as 1720 an Act was passed to keep 
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down the wages of the tailors of London and Westminster. Any 
master who gave more than was allowed by the Act was liable to a 
fine of £5; every workman who asked more was to be imprisoned 
for two months. A curious evidence of the effect of such laws may 
be gathered from a remark that fell from Lord Kenyon in 1799 
on a trial that took place before him of some journeymen shoe- 
makers for conspiring together to ask an increase of wages. It was 
urged in their defence that many of the masters in the same town 
had voluntarily raised the wages of their workmen, and there could 
be nothing unreasonable in asking the other masters to do so like- 
wise. Lord Kenyon said these more liberal masters ought to be 
cautious of conducting themselves in that way, as they were as liable 
to an indictment for conspiracy as the workmen, and there was a case 
where a master, from showing too great indulgence to his men, had 
himself become the object of a prosecution. Such was the attitude 
of the English law and of English judges towards workmen so late 
as the beginning of the present century. 

A legislature not afraid to pursue as an avowed object the keeping 
down of wages, was not likely to sanction any indirect means of defeat- 
ing its aims. It is not, therefore, surprising that the law should 
have prohibited the labourers from moving freely from place to 
place in search of more work and wages. No policy could be more 
consummately iniquitous and effectual than to chain the labourer to 
his native parish. A labourer bound to the place of his birth isa 
more helpless and pitiable creature than a serf, for the serf has 
land to till and live upon, while the labourer sustains a precarious 
life on wages, falling back in his difficulties on the provision made 
by the law for paupers. Such was the policy of the English legis- 
lature, a policy in which it persisted unweariedly for centuries, till 
it ended by giving us the most joyless peasantry in Europe. So 
early as the middle of the fourteenth century, enactments were passed 
to restrict the labourer’s right of free locomotion; but it was not 
until the reign of Charles II. that our rulers hit upon an expedient 
of the most diabolical ingenuity to strangle the progress of a 
people. By the law of settlement then introduced, and which has 
been maintained down almost to our own day, any two justices were 
empowered to remove any person out of their parish, unless he were 
born in it, or occupied a house worth £10 a year. An unbiassed 
historian has described this measure in language of severity, but of 
studied moderation, as “practically restricting them [the labourers] 
through life to the place of their birth, destroying every incentive to 
independent exertion, and perpetuating ignorance, poverty, and a 
low state of civilisation.” But for the extraordinary expansion of in- 
dustrial and manufacturing pursuits, and the disproportionate increase 
of towns, which restricted within relatively narrow limits the mischiefs 
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of the law of settlement, that baneful enactment would have done its 
work but too well, it would have sapped the strength and destroyed 
the prosperity of the country. 

Combinations of workmen to raise their wages, as they were more 
effectual than isolated efforts, were accordingly regarded as more 
desperately wicked, and punished with greater severity. Nevertheless, 
towards the end of the last and beginning of the present century, 
secret societies grew and flourished despite all the terrors of the 
criminal law ; and at last in 1824, eight years before the first Reform 
Bill, a measure was carried making it lawful for the first time in the 
history of England, for two workmen to agree to ask higher wages. 
In the following year the Parliament harked back, to some extent, 
from the Act of 1824, for the Commons were in an irresolute frame 
of mind, and while anxious to prevent the growth of trades-unions, 
were afraid to strike with the necessary severity. A statement 
made by the member who proposed the reactionary Bill, illus- 
trates the feeling of the House of Commons of that day, although 
it necessarily seems very absurd to us who are accustomed to the 
annual parliament of trades-unions. ‘No less,” he said, and we 
can readily conceive with what bated breath he made the awful 
announcement, “no less than thirteen cases of absolute combination 
were stated to the committee, and of these seven had grown up since 
the passing of the late Act.” 

A bare recital of these facts is the best means of showing the 
vast change that separates the modern from the old-fashioned 
theory of the relation of workmen to employers. The change may 
be described in a word, from the side of the workman, as an advance 
from dependence to independence, from subjection to equality. It 
is denied by no persons having any political weight that the law can 
recognise in the relation of employer and workman only two equals 
making a bargain, and that no rights or obligations are to be admitted, 
except such as flow from their agreement. The doctrines of Political 
Economy so often hurled at trades-unionists, have no basis what- 
ever except on the assumption that wages are determined freely by 
contract. What is the plain inference to be drawn from these facts? 
Why, surely, that as the theory underlying the old laws has entirely 
perished, those laws could not continue to live. For a time the 
law may fall behind the moral sentiments of the age, and treat a 
breach of contract as a crime, as a violation of fealty or allegiance, 
but sooner or later the harmony must be restored. In the law of 
conspiracy as applied to workmen, and in the Master and Servant Act 
of 1867 now to be repealed, we have the vices without the vigour or 
consistency of the older legislation. Such an Act could not perma- 
nently be kept alive. It was a dying branch of a dead tree. Its 
provisions were insulting and irritating to the workmen, while of no 
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real benefit to the employer; and the only reason why they have 
been so long tolerated is, that they were rarely put in force. The 
penal legislation directed against the workmen was doomed to perish ; 
the tree was marked by the finger of fate, and the only question was 
which woodman should have the honour of cutting it down. The 
occasion was one which it might have been supposed would have 
been eagerly seized by a reforming ministry. To lop off dead 
branches of the old Upas tree of tyranny, ought to have been con- 
genial occupation for a colleague of Mr. Gladstone. But his 
Home Secretary was under the spell of prejudice, and missed his 
opportunity. Mr. Cross deserves credit, as a politician, for seeing 
what his Liberal predecessor in office did not see, what the Royal 
Commission of his own appointment did not see, what so many 
Liberal politicians could not or would not see, that the old legisla- 
tion between master and servant had no real vitality in it, that as a 
protection to the employers it was a mere sham, and he has there- 
fore gone a long way to conciliate the workmen without sacrificing 
or even endangering any substantial interest of the employers. That, 
in doing so, he has offended many of his supporters is doubtless true ; 
but when it is found, as it certainly will be, after the new Bills are 
passed, that employers are quite as able as ever to hold their own, 
that the power of capital—a power that Parliament did not give and 
cannot take away—remains intact, when the employers perceive 
that Mr. Cross has sacrificed nothing but their prejudices, they will 
enter into the spirit of his performance, and applaud a minister who 
can dish the Liberals and win popularity on such very easy terms. 

A brief statement of the changes introduced by the Home 
Secretary places the infatuated neglect of his Liberal predecessors in 
aclear light. Prior to the year 1867, a workman who quarrelled 
with his employer and left his work was proceeded against in the 
same manner as if he were accused of drunkenness or assault. He 
was arrested by warrant and dragged off to gaol, like a thief or 
murderer at large ; he was tried in a summary fashion ; if convicted, 
a fine of arbitrary amount was imposed, and if the fine, with costs, 
were not paid on the spot, he was sent to prison asa criminal. In 
1867 the Master and Servant Act made some improvements. It 
required a summons to be served, and a warrant was not to be issued 
unless the defendant failed to appear. Mr. Cross has gone farther: 
he provides that a breach of contract by a workman shall be dealt 
with throughout as a civil injury, which it is, and not as a crime, 
which it is not. Warrants of arrest are abolished, but judgment 
may be signed for the amount claimed in default of appearance by 
the workman. When damages are awarded, execution is to be 
enforced in the manner adopted by the county courts, and the work- 
man will not be sent to prison unless it appears that he is able to 
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pay but refuses. Another decided improvement is that under Mr. 
Cross’s Bill magistrates will not have the power to inflict a fine. 
To permit fines for breach of contract is to sanction the wholly 
erroneous and exploded doctrine that a breach of contract by a 
workman is a criminal violation of allegiance; and even when fines 
were not actually imposed, the power of imposing them suggested 
to the magistrates the wildest notions as to the proper measure of 
damages. Some of the judgments given against workmen proceeded 
upon ideas as to the measure of damages that would create con- 
sternation in Westminster Hall if applied to ordinary mercantile 
contracts. Another conspicuous merit in Mr. Cross’s Bill is that it 
abolishes the remedy of specific performance contained in the Act of 
1867—a remedy impracticable in itself, wholly at variance with the 
accepted doctrines of the Court of Chancery, and that led in several 
instances to the cruellest oppression and injustice. These pro- 
visions are excellent in themselves, but the benefit of them is con- 
fined to workmen. Apprentices are still to be governed by the 
miserable expedients of the Master and Servant Act, but as they 
have no votes they have perhaps no right to complain. Mr. Cross 
has emphasised his proposals by a judicious alteration of the name 
of the Bill. The Master and Servant Act is to be superseded by 
The Employers and Workmen Act, a change of phraseology that 
aptly expresses the better spirit of modern legislation. It is not the 
least remarkable circumstance in the chequered history of labour 
that it should have been reserved for a Tory Government to bid 
good-bye to “ Master and Servant,” and introduce us to “ Employer 
and Workmen.” 

In vain, however, does Parliament make just laws if they are 
left to be interpreted and administered by incompetent tribunals. 
The Employers and Workmen Bill is an excellent measure, but 
when it becomes law it will be administered in the majority of cases 
by the very worst tribunal that the wit of man can suggest. When 
damages exceeding £10 are claimed, the complaint must be brought 
in the county court; but as such an amount is very rarely sought, 
the administration of the law is still left in the hands of the justices 
of the peace. The argument against the justices does not rest upon 
any general or abstract considerations, although these are obvious 
enough, nor upon the disrepute into which they have fallen, but is 
convincingly established by their proved incompetence in this very 
matter. A short passage from the Report of the last Royal Com- 
mission shows in what manner the unpaid magistrates are accus- 
tomed to adjudicate in disputes between masters and workmen. 
Speaking of the Master and Servant Act of 1867, the Report pro- 
ceeds :— 


‘From a careful observation of the cases of conviction under this Act, which 
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have taken place at petty sessions, it certainly appears that the Act has been 
misconstrued and misunderstood in many points, and that many of the con- 
victions, if made the subject of appeal, would in all probability have been 
quashed, for we find cases where imprisonment in case of non-payment of a 
fine imposed has been awarded for a longer period than the law allows. Hard 
labour has been made part of the sentence where the term of imprisonment, in 
default of the payment of the fine, has been fixed by the Court, whereas by the 
16th Section it is specially provided that no such imprisonment should be with 
hard labour. Adjudications have been double, that is to say, requiring the 
defendant to do two or more things legally inconsistent. Defendants have 
been brought into court without knowing what the complainant required, the 
amount of compensation, damages, or other remedy being omitted from the 
summons, contrary to the direction contained in Section 4, which expressly 
requires that these particulars shall be stated in the summons. And in cases 
in which complainants have asked for small specific sums as compensation, or 
have asked for security for performance of the contract, the sentence has been 
direct imprisonment with hard labour for considerable periods, without any 
option of tendering the compensation or finding the security asked for; thus 
making useless the provision intended for the protection of the defendants. In 
many cases, too, it appears that when the defendant has pleaded guilty, the 
sentence, without any evidence being heard, has been more severe than the 
remedy demanded by the summons.” 


That the justices should err in applying the Master and Servant 
Act was to be expected ; but the damning circumstance is that these 
errors were all in one direction—to deal with the workman harshly 
and unjustly. At the best, the justices do not form a strong legal 
body, but, what is still worse, they are not impartial; they strain 


the law against the workman. So impressed was the Royal Commis- 
sion with the weakness of the justices as a tribunal, that they 
recommended that, wherever a stipendiary magistrate was to be 
found, the intervention of the unpaid magistrates, in disputes between 
employers and workmen, should be wholly excluded. They reported 
in favour of the continuance of the justices in other cases on the 
sole ground that it would be inconvenient to transfer the jurisdiction 
to the county courts, as they are at present constituted. The Com- 
missioners did not consider the alternative proposal—the substitution 
of skilled and paid judges for the Great Unpaid. But that is the 
issue that must now be confronted. Mr. Cross’s Bill leads at once 
to the abolition of the amateur administration of justice; for it is 
impossible that workmen having once got a fair law, can be content 
to leave its administration in the hands of an incompetent and partial 
tribunal. Two reasons alone, were there no others, are sufficient to 
compel attention to this subject. As a rule workmen are too poor to 
obtain legal assistance, and, therefore, the court they apply to ought 
to be thoroughly skilled in the law; workmen can still less afford 
the luxury of appeals, and therefore the tribunal to which they 
must go ought to command their utmost confidence. Besides, no 
money is so well spent as that which is employed in providing an 
efficient and just administration of the law. The magistrate’s court 
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is the poor man’s court, and only through that court does the bulk 
of the people ever come to know anything of the law; if that 
channel be muddy, what avails it that the waters come from the 
clear spring of Parliamentary wisdom? It is to be feared that the 
extraordinary growth of summary jurisdiction during the present 
century, by bringing the people more frequently in contact with 
the justices, has led to a widespread distrust of the law and 
its administrators. The gross charges made by Dr. Kenealy 
against the judges of the superior courts fill with amazement 
the minds of those who are accustomed to witness the manner 
in which justice is dispensed from the highest seats; but they 
have found a ready entrance into the minds of the people, whose 
only knowledge of the administration of law is derived from the 
experience of summary jurisdiction. When we remember the extra- 
ordinary freaks of justices that are continually being forced on public 
attention, and that a vast number of similar cases occur without 
exciting notice, we may view with less wonder the credence that has 
been given to Dr. Kenealy’s peculiar eloquence. That the confidence 
of the poorer classes in the impartiality of the law has been seriously 
undermined, is only too apparent ; and the responsibility rests with 
those who have deliberately preferred the “‘cheap and nasty” to a fair 
payment for the proper administration of justice. What makes such 
a policy the more singular is, that in India the English govern- 
ment has deliberately pursued a very different plan. England isa 
country enormously rich compared with India, its people are jealous 
of their legal rights, and quick to resent injustice; yet in England 
we consider country gentlemen good enough judges for common 
people, while in India we tax a poverty-stricken people for the support 
of a costly magistracy, and the administration of a refined system of 
law, whose merits are scarcely appreciated in India, while its expense 
is thoroughly disliked. What has been given to India cannot long 
be denied to England, and until English workmen are relieved from 
the unpaid magistracy, it cannot be said that the question of admi- 
nistering justice between employers and workmen has received a final 
settlement. 

The second of Mr. Cross’s Bills, which deals with Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property, may be disposed of in a few words. 
The first portion of the Bill takes away the last lingering remnant of 
illegality from the combinations of workmen, by providing that two 
persons shall not be indicted for a conspiracy to do any act, unless 
that act, when done by one, would be a crime. It also intends to 
provide that the maximum punishment for a conspiracy shall not 
exceed the maximum punishment of the act when done by a single 
person. But whether the Bill accomplishes that object may be 
questioned. The third section restricts the punishment of con- 
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spiracy to three months, when the act is punishable only on sum- 
mary conviction. This is doubtless meant to include the acts made 
punishable in this Bill; but unfortunately for this purpose, these 
acts, by the sixth section, are made punishable in the option of the 
accuser by indictment in a higher court. The effect would seem to 
be that for a conspiracy to do any act made punishable by the Bill, 
two years’ imprisonment may be awarded, instead of three months’, 
as appears to be the intention of the Bill. Thus, if two persons beset 
a house, with a view seriously to annoy any person, they may be 
tried for conspiracy, and sentenced, if the Bill is passed in its present 
form, to the outrageous punishment of imprisonment for two years. 
In dealing with the Criminal Law Amendment Act, Mr. Cross is 
conspicuously weak. He has accepted, on the pressure of Mr. Lowe, 
the principle that the law against criminal intimidation and 
annoyance should be made general, and no longer confined to dis- 
putes between workmen and employers. But instead of adopting 
the clear and intelligible language of Mr. Lowe’s amendment, the 
Home Secretary has thought fit to present to the House a bungling 
and inartistic reproduction of the language of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. If the Bill passes into law in its present shape, 
it will add to English criminal jurisprudence offences of the vaguest 
possible description, and we doubt whether the criminal code of 
any civilised people contains provisions of such clumsy and 
dangerous elasticity. To the workmen, all that Mr. Cross has 
conceded is the substitution of the word “ compel”’ for “‘ coerce ;’’ and 
if to that very ambiguous benefit we add the amendment of Mr. 
Mundella, by which a fine may be imposed as an alternative to 
imprisonment, we exhaust the concessions made to them by the 
Government. The decision in the cabinet-makers’ case may be 
repeated to-morrow ; Mr. Cross has done nothing to decide between 
the conflicting opinions of the judges on the subject of picketing ; 
and it would therefore be very premature to congratulate him on 
having settled the controversy that has arisen from the Criminal 


Law Amendment Act. 
W. A. Hunter. 
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Ir might well be questioned whether the founders of the Eleatic 
School deserve to rank among Greek poets; for though they wrote 
hexameters, composing what the Greeks called éxy, yet it is clear 
that they did this with no artistic impulse, but only because in the 
dawn of thought it was easier to use verse than prose for fixed and 
meditated exposition. The moment in the development of human 
thought when abstractions were being wrung for the first time with 
toil from language, and when as yet the vehicle of rhythmic utterance 
seemed indispensable, is so interesting that a point in favour of 
Xenophanes and Parmenides may be fairly stretched, and a place 
may be given them between Hesiod, the creator of didactic poetry, 
and Empedocles, the inspired predecessor of Lucretius. 

The problem which lay before the earliest philosophers of Greece 
was how to emerge from mythological conceptions concerning the 
origin and nature of the world into a region of more exact and 
abstract thought. They had their list of demiurgic agencies, Titans 
and deities, some of them dramatically personified in the poems of 
Homer and the legends of Olympus, others but vaguely indicated by 
the names of Earth and Ocean, Heaven and Time. The polytheistic 
and mythologizing instincts of the race at large tended to in- 
dividualise these primal powers with more and more distinctness, 
collecting legends around the more popular among them, and at- 
tributing moral sympathies and passions to those who were supposed 
to have relations with humanity. But there remained a background 
of dimly descried and cloudy forces, upon which the mythopeic 
imagination had taken little hold: and these supplied a starting- 
point for scientific speculation. It was in this field that the logical 
faculty of the Greek mind, no less powerful and active than its poetic 
fancy, came first into play. Thus we find Thales brooding in 
thought upon the mythus of Oceanus, and arriving at the conception 
of water as the elementary principle of the universe; while Gaia, 
or earth, in like manner is said to have stimulated Pherecydes. 
Anaximenes is reported to have chosen air as the groundwork of 
his cosmogony, and Heraclitus developed the material world from fire. 

It must not be supposed that any of these early speculators invented 
a complete hypothesis for deducing phenomena from earth, air, fire, 
or water, as apprehended by the senses. Their elements or apyai are 
rather to be regarded in the light of symbols, metaphors adopted 
from experience for shadowing forth an extremely subtle and per- 
vasive substance capable of infinite modification by rarefaction and 
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condensation. They were, in fact, seeking after abstractions; but 
the problems of philosophy as yet presented themselves in crude and 
concrete form to their intellects. 

A further step in the direction of the abstract was taken by 
Anaximander, the Milesian astronomer, who is reported to have 
made a sundial, to have calculated the recurrence of the equinoxes 
and the solstices, and to have projected geographical charts for the 
first time in Greece. This practical mathematician derived the 
universe from the unlimited, to azeipov, hurling thought thus at a 
venture as it were into the realm of metaphysical conceptions. it 
would appear from the dim and hazy tradition which we have 
received about Anaximander that he instituted a polemic against the 
so-called physicists, arguing that to the elements of fire or water 
there can be attributed a beginning and an ending, but that the 
abstract indefinite, as uncreate and indestructible, takes precedence 
of all else. His thought, however, though fruitful of future conse- 
quences, was in itself barren: nor have we any reason to conclude 
that by the ameipov he meant more than a primordial substance, or 
Grund, without quality and without limitation—a void and hollow 
form containing in itself potentialities of all things. It is character- 
istic of this early age of Greek speculation, that Simplicius found it 
necessary to criticize even Anaximander for using poetic phraseology, 
routikwrépos ovopnacw. In his polemic, however, he started one 
of the great puzzles, the contrast between birth and death, and the 
difficulty of discovering an element subject to neither, which agitated 
the schools of Greece throughout their long activity. 

While the thinkers of Ionia were endeavouring to discover terms 
of infinite subtlety, through which to symbolize the uniform and 
unchangeable substance underlying the multiplicity of phenomena, 
the Pythagoreans in Italy turned their attention to the abstract 
relations of which numbers are the simplest expression. Numbers, 
they saw, are universally applicable ; nor is there anything tangible 
which can escape the formule of arithmetic. Mistaking a power of 
the mind for a power inherent in the universe, they imagined that 
the figures of the multiplication table were the essential realities of 
things, the authentic inner essence of the sensible world; and to 
number they attributed a mystic potency. Speculation was still so 
immature that they failed to observe the sterility of the conception. 

Anaxagoras of Clazomene, following another path, pronounced 
that the really efficient agency in the universe is Mind. For this 
utterance he has been justly eulogized by the metaphysicians of all 
succeeding centuries. It was, in fact, the starting-point of what in 
German phraseology is called Begriffs-philosophie. Anaxagoras in- 
sisted on a point which had been neglected by his contemporaries— 
the form-giving activity and self-identity of the human mind—and 
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asserted the impossibility of leaving this out of the account of the 
universe. But, as Socrates complained, he stopped here, and diverged 
into material explanations, talking about meteorological phenomena 
without attempting to connect them with the action of his Nous. 

Democritus of Abdera, a little later in time than the thinkers who 
have hitherto been mentioned, was so attracted by the indefinite 
divisibility of matter, that he explained the universe by the theory 
of a Void in which an infinity of Atoms moved and met in varied 
combination. It is well known that this hypothesis, the parent of 
the Epicurean and the Lucretian systems, has been the mainstay of 
materialism in all ages, and that it has lately been received into 
favour by some of the most advanced physicists. Yet it must not be 
imagined that the Atomism of Democritus was in any true sense 
scientific according to our acceptation of the term. Like the Infinite 
of Anaximander, the Mind of Anaxagoras, the Numbers of Pytha- 
goras, the Fire of Heraclitus, his Plenum and Vacuum was a con- 
jectural hypothesis founded upon no experiment or observation 
properly so called. All of these early systems were freaks of fancy, 
shrewd guesses, poetic thoughts, in which abstractions from language, 
elementary refinements upon mythology, together with crude specu- 
lations about natural objects, were made the groundwork of dogma- 
tism. At the same time thought at this period was both active and 
creative ; nearly all the permanent problems which occur to human 
ignorance—the antitheses of a beginning and an ending, of being and 
not being, of rest and motion, of the continuous and the discreet, of 
the one and the many—the criterion of knowledge and opinion, the 
antagonism of the senses and the reason, the relation of the vital 
principle to inanimate existence—were posed in the course of 
animated controversy. Logic had not been formulated as a method. 
Philosophical terminology had not as yet been settled. But the 
logical faculty was working in full vigour, and language was being 
made to yield abstractions hitherto unapprehended. 

This brief survey of the origin of Greek philosophy will enable 
us to understand the position of the Eleatics. Regarded collec- 
tively, and as a school developing a body of doctrine, they advanced 
in abstraction beyond any of their predecessors or contemporaries. 
Whereas other philosophers had sought for the abstract in phe- 
nomenal elements, the Eleatics went straight through language to 
the notion of pure being: even the numbers of Pythagoras were not 
sufficient for the exigencies of their logic. The unity of being, as 
the one reality, and the absolute impossibility of not-being, revealed 
by the consciousness and demonstrated by language in the copula 
éovt, forms the groundwork of their dogmatism. How important 
was the principle thus introduced into the fabric of European 
thought may appear in the sequel. It is exough for the moment 
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to point out to what extent it has influenced our language through 
such words as entity, existence, essence. The Eleatics may claim 
as their own coinage the title of all metaphysics—Ontology, 
or the Science of Being. 

It would, however, be in the last degree inaccurate to treat the 
Eleatic doctrine, as maintained by Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno, 
and Melissus, from the point of view of one consistent system. By 
so doing not only would the truth of history be violated, but one of 
the most valuable examples of the growth of thought in Greece 
would be lost. 

Xenophanes, who'is regarded as the founder of the school, was a 
native of Colophon. He left his fatherland, and spent the greater 
portion of his life in Sicily and Magna Grecia. We hear of him 
first at Messina, then at Catania; and there is good reason to believe 
that he visited the Phocean colony of Elea (afterwards Velia) on 
the western coast of Calabria, a little to the south of Pastum. At 
all events antiquity spoke of him as the father of philosophy at Elea, 
and Diogenes Laertius mentions a poem of two thousand hexameters 
which he composed in joint praise of this city and Colophon. 
Xenophanes lived to a great age. Ina couplet preserved from one 
of his elegies he speaks of having wandered, absorbed in thought 
and contemplation, for sixty-seven years through Hellas, and fixes 
twenty-five years as the age at which he began his travels. He was 
celebrated, like his fellow-countryman, Mimnernus, for his elegaic 
poetry, some fragments of which are among the most valuable 
relics we possess of that species of composition. About 538 B.c. is 
the date usually assigned to him. 

The starting-point of philosophy for Xenophanes was found in 
theology. ‘Looking up to universal heaven,” says Aristotle, “ he 
proclaimed that unity is god.” The largest fragment of his meta- 
physical poem consists of a polemic against polytheism, both as 
regards the anthropomorphic conception of deity prevalent in 
Greece, and also as regards the immorality attributed by Homer 
and Hesiod to the gods. His own God is a high abstraction of 
mind, one and indivisible, without motion, without beginning or 
ending, in no way like to man. To the divine unity he attributed 
thought and volition; but he does not appear to have attempted to 
connect God with the universe. Like the other speculators of his 
age and nation, he theoretically deduced the world from simple 
elements, choosing earth and water, as we gather from some frag- 
ments of his poem, for the primordial constituents. At the same 
time he held a doctrine which afterwards became the central point 
of Eleatic science. This was a disbelief in the evidence of the 
senses, a despair of empirical knowledge, which contrasts singularly 
with his own vehement dogmatism upon the nature of the divine 
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being. Thus the originality of Xenophanes consisted in his pro- 
nouncing, without proof, that the universe must be regarded as an 
unity, and that this unity is the divine existence, all human 
mythology being but dreams and delusions. Of his philosophical 
poem only inconsiderable portions have been preserved. These, 
however, are sufficient to make clear the line he took, both in his 
assertion of monotheism and his polemic against the anthropomorphic 


theology of the Greeks. Such as they are, I have translated them 
as follows :— 


‘* One god there is, among gods and men the greatest, neither in body like to 
mortals nor in mind. 

‘¢ With the whole of him he sees, with the whole of him he thinks, with the 
whole of him he hears. 

** Without exertion, by energy of mind he sways the universe of things. 

‘‘That he abides for ever in the same state, without movement, or change 
from place to place, is evident. 

‘But mortals fancy that gods come into being like themselves, and have 
their senses, voice, and body. But, of a truth, if oxen or lions had hands, and 
could draw with their hands and make what men make, then horses like unto 
horses, and oxen like unto oxen, would both paint the images of gods, and shape 
their bodies also after the similitude of their own limbs. 

‘‘Homer and Hesiod attributed to gods everything that is disgraceful and 


blameworthy among men, and very many lawless deeds of godsthey recorded— 
theft, adultery, and mutual deceit.” 


Another set of scattered fragments, small in number, and meagre 
in their information, from the poem by Xenophanes on gvats, show 
that he held the views afterwards developed by Parmenides concern- 
ing the uncertainty of human opinion, and that the elemental sub- 
stances which he favoured in his cosmogonical theory were earth 
and water. These also I have translated :— 


‘* For all of us from earth and water sprang. 

‘* Karth and water are all things that come into being and have birth. 

‘The spring of water is the sea. 

‘* This upper surface of the earth beneath our feet is open to the sight, and 
borders on the air; but the lower parts reach down into infinity. 

‘* What we call Iris, that also is a cloud, purple-dark, scarlet-bright, yellow- 
pale to look upon. 

‘* The very truth itself no man who hath been or will be, can know concerning 
gods and all whereof I speak ; for though he publish the most absolute, yet even 
so he does not know: opinion is supreme o’er all things. 

‘* These things are matters of opinion, shadows of the truth. 

**Not from the beginning did gods reveal all things to mortals; but in 
course of time by seeking they make progress in discovery.” 





(1) In my translations of the fragments of Xenophanes and Parmenides, I have 
followed the text of their most recent editor, W. A. Mullach, not without reference, 
however, to that of Karsten, come of whose emendations seem almost necessary to the 
sense. The meaning of many Parmenidean sentences may, however, be fairly said to 
be now irrecoverable, owing to the uncertainty of readings and the lack of context. 
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The essential weakness of the Eleatic way of thinking was not 
glaringly apparent, though implicit, in the utterance of Xenophanes. 
This consisted in the unreconciled antithesis between the world of 
unity, of true being, of rational thought, and the world of multi- 
plicity,, of phenomenal appearance, of opinion. By pushing the 
tenets of his master to their logical conclusions, and by exchanging 
theological for metaphysical phraseology, Parmenides, the greatest 
teacher of the school, exposed the fatal insufficiency of Eleatic 
dualism. At the same time he achieved an ever-memorable triumph 
in philosophy by forcing the problem of essential reality upon the 
earliest Greek speculators, and by defining the battle-ground of 
future ontological controversy. 

Parmenides, a native of Elea, who flourished about the year 503, 
enjoyed a reputation in his native city scarcely inferior to that of 
Pythagoras at Crotona, of Empedocles at Acragas, or of Solon at 
Athens. Speusippus, quoted by Diogenes Laertius, asserts that the 
magistrates of Elea were yearly sworn to observe the laws enacted 
by Parmenides. Cebes talks about a “‘ Pythagorean or Parmenidean 
mode of life,” as if the austere ascesis of the Samian philosopher 
had been adopted or imitated by the Eleatic. Indeed, there is 
good reason to suppose that Parmenides held intercourse with 
members of the Pythagorean sect, his neighbours in the south of 
Italy. Diogenes Laertius relates that he was united in the bonds of 
closest friendship to Ameinias and Diochetes, two Pythagoreans. 
Of these the latter was a poor man, but excellent in breeding and in 
character: Parmenides so loved him and respected him that, when he 
died, he dedicated a hero’s chapel to his memory. The philosophers 
of this period in Greece, as might be proved abundantly, were no 
mere students, but men of action and political importance. Their 
reputation for superior wisdom caused them to be consulted in affairs 
of state, and to be deferred to in matters of constitutional legislation. 
Some of them, like Thales, Anaximander, and Empedocles, were 
employed on works of public utility. Others, like Pythagoras, 
remodelled the society of cities, or, like Anaxagoras, through their 
influence with public men like Pericles, raised the tone of politics 
around them. All of them devoted a large portion of their time 
and attention to the study of public questions. It was this kind of 
prestige, we may conjecture, which, in the next phase of Greek 
thought, threw so much power into the hands of sophists, and which 
finally encouraged Plato in his theory that those states would be best 
governed where the sages were the rulers. 

Of Parmenides himself some precious notices have been preserved 
by Plato. It appears that the great Eleatic teacher visited Athens 
in his old age. Socrates was a young man at the period of this 
visit; and Plato, whether inventing an occasion for their meeting or 
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relying on actual tradition, brings them into conversation. In the 
prelude to the dialogue Parmenides we read :* 


‘*He told us that Pythodorus had described to him the appearance of Par- 
menides and Zeno; they came to Athens, he said, at the great Panathenaea ; the 
former was, at the time of his visit, about sixty-five years old, very white with 
age, but well-favoured. Zeno was nearly forty years of age, of a.noble figure 
and fair aspect; and in the days of his youth he was reported to have been 
beloved of Parmenides. He said that they lodged with Pythodorus in the 
Ceramicus, outside the wall, whither Socrates and others came to see them; 
they wanted to hear some writings of Zeno, which had been brought to Athens 
by them for the first time. He said that Socrates was then very young, and 
that Zeno read them to him in the absence of Parmenides, and had nearly 
finished when Pythodorus entered, and with him Parmenides and Aristoteles, 
who was afterwards one of the Thirty; there was not much more to hear, and 
Pythodorus had heard Zeno repeat them before.” 


The Theetetus contains another allusion to Parmenides, which proves 
in what reverence the old philosopher was held by Socrates :— 


‘« My reason is that I have a kind of reverence ; not so much for Melissus and 
the others, who say that ‘all is one and at rest,’ as for the great leader himself, 
Parmenides, venerable and awful, as in Homeric language he may be called ;— 
him I should be ashamed to appreach in a spirit unworthy of him. I met him 
when he was an old man and I was a mere youth, and he appeared to me to 
have a glorious depth of mind. And I am afraid that we may not understand 
his language, and may fall short even more of his meaning.” 


Finally in the Sophistes a passing allusion to the same event is put 
into the mouth of Socrates, ““I remember hearing Parmenides 
use the latter of the two methods, when I was a young man, and he 
was far advanced in years, in a very noble discussion.” These 
notices of the Eleatic sage, we feel, are not in any sense accidental. 
Plato has introduced them in important moments of his three most 
studied dialogues upon those very points which occupied the mind 
of Parmenides, and by the elaboration of which he made his 
greatest contribution to philosophy. The problems of knowledge 
and of the relation of the phenomenal universe to real existence 
were for the first time methodically treated in the school of Elea. 
Their solution in the theory of Ideas was the main object of Plato’s 
philosophical activity. 

The unity asserted by Xenophanes gave its motto to the Eleatic 
school; €v ta mavta became their watchword. Parmenides, how- 
ever, abstracted from this unity all theological attributes. Plain 
existence was the only positive quality which he left to the principle 
of Being; and though he seems to have identified this Being with 
Thought, we must be careful not to be misled by modern analogies 
into fancying that his dpyy involved a purely intellectual idealism. 
Nor, again, can we regard it as the totality of things presented to 
the senses : the most earnest polemic of the philosopher is directed 


(1) This and the two following translations from Plato are Professor Jowett’s. 
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against this view. The Unity, the Being, of Parmenides was in 
truth the barest metaphysical abstraction, deduced, we are tempted 
to believe, in the first instance from a simple observation of 
language, and yet, when formed, not wholly purged from corporeity. 
Being is proved by the word éor/. The singular number indicates 
the unity of the subject; the present tense proves its eternity, for 
it neither asserts a has been nor a will be, but an everlasting is. Its 
antithesis Not-Being is impossible and inconceivable; ov« éo7i. 
Completing his conception of Being as the sole reality, and carrying 
out the arguments attributed by Aristotle to his master,’ Parmenides 
shows that the eternal One is indivisible, immovable, continuous, 
homogeneous, absolutely self-identical, beyond the reach of birth, or 
change, or dissolution. Furthermore it is finite and spheroid. 
In rounding and completing his notion of the Unity of Being, 
Parmenides seems at this point to have passed into the region of 
geometrical abstractions. The sphere of mathematics requires to be 
circumscribed by a superficies equidistant at all points from the 
centre. These conditions of perfection Parmenides attributed to 
Being, forgetting that the finite sphere conceived by him implied, 
by a necessity of human thought, a beyond against which it should 
be defined. At the same time this geometrical analogy prevents us 
from assuming that the further identification of Being with Thought 
excluded a concrete and almost material conception of the Ens. 

As opposed to this unique apy, the sole and universal reality, 
which can only be apprehended by the reason, and which is eternally 
and continuously One, Parmenides places the totality of phenomena, 
multiplex, diverse, subject to birth, change, division, dissolution, 
motion. These, he asserts, are non-existent, the illusions of the 
senses, mere names, the vague and unreal dream-world of impotent 
mortals. Yet he cannot deny their phenomenal existence; there 
they are, deceiving the sage and the simple man alike: experience 
asserts them ; language and the opinion of humanity take them for 
granted as realities. Parmenides feels bound to offer an explanation 
of this cosmos of illusion, this many-formed and many-coloured 
mirage. His teaching consequently contains a paradox deeply 
embedded in its very substance: having first expounded the law 
of absolute truth, he proceeds to render a grave and meditated 
account of error. Having demonstrated the sole existence of 
abstract Being, he turns a page and begins to discourse, like any 
physicist of his age in Greece, concerning Light and Night, Hot 
and Cold, Fire and Earth, Active and Passive, Male and Female, 
Rare and Dense: and by a singular irony of fate it was precisely for 
this portion of his teaching that he received the praise of Bacon in 
the Novum Organum. To connect the doctrine of Being, ra ™pos 

(1) See the treatise, De Xenophane, Zenone et Gorgia. 
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aAOeav, and the doctrine of Appearance, 7a mpos bo€av, was beyond 
his power. It was what Plato afterwards attempted in his theory 
of ideas, and Aristotle in the theory of forms and matter, eié and 
vAy. Parmenides himself seems to have regarded man as part of 
the cosmos, subject to its phantasmagoric changes and illusions, yet 
capable of comprehending that, while the substratum of Being is 
alone immutable, real, and one, all else is shifting, non-existent, and 
many. Neglect, he says, the subject of sense, the plurality of things 
obedient to change, and you will arrive at the subject of reason, the 
unity that alters not and can be only apprehended by thought. 
Yet, while on the one hand he did not disdain to theorize the 
universe of sense, so on the other hand, as already hinted, he had 
not arrived at the point of abstracting corporeity from Being. A 
new stage had to be accomplished by human thought before the 
mind could fairly grapple with the problems nakedly and paradox- 
ically propounded by the sage of Elea. 

From the immense importance attached by Parmenides to the 
verb éo7i, and*from his assertion that men deal with names and not 
with realities, it followed that to his metaphysical teaching a logical 
set of corollaries had to be appended. To construct these was the 
task of Zeno, his beloved pupil and authorised successor. Zeno 
undertook to maintain the Parmenidean Unity, both against the 
vulgar evidence of the senses and also against philosophers who, 
like Heraclitus, directed their attention to the flux and multiplicity 
of things. His method was, not to prove the necessity of unity at 
rest, but to demonstrate the contradictions involved in the ideas of 
plurality and motion. The intellectual difficulties implied in the 
divisibility of time and space and matter were developed by Zeno 
with a force and subtlety that justified Aristotle in calling him the 
founder of dialectic. His logic, however, was but the expansion of 
positions implicit in Xenophanes and clearly indicated by Parmenides. 
How the Eleatic arguments, as further handled by Melissus, helped 
the Sophists, and influenced the school of Megara, who went so far 
as to refuse any but identical propositions, are matters that belong 
to another chapter of Greek history. So, too, is Plato’s attempt to 
resolve the antinomies revealed in human thought by the polemic of 
his predecessors. Enough has now been said to serve as preface to 
the following version of the fragments of Parmenides. 

His poem—for, strange as it must always seem, Parmenides com- 
mitted the exposition of his austerely abstract and argumentative doc- 
trine to hexameters—begins with an epical allegory. He feigns to have 
been drawn by horses on a chariot to the house of Truth: the horses 
may perhaps be taken, as in Plato’s vision of the Phedrus, to 
symbolize faculties of the soul; and the gates of Truth open upon 
two roads—one called the way of night, or error, the other of light, 
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or real knowledge. The goddess who dwells here, divine Sophia, 
instructs him equally in the lore of truth and of opinion, and makes 
no attempt, as will be seen from her own words, to conceal the 
futility of the second part of her discourse. From a literary point 
of view the poem has no merit. Even the exordium is stiff and 
tame. It begins thus :— 


‘The steeds which bear me, and have brought me to the bounds of my desire, 
since they drew and carried me into the way renowned of Her who leads the 
wise man to all knowledge—on that road I journeyed, on that road they bore 
me, those steeds of thought that whirl the car along. But maidens showed the 
way, sun-born maids, who left the halls of gloom and brought us to the light, 
withdrawing with their fingers from their brows the veils. And the axle in 
the socket made a whistling sound, glowing as by two round wheels on either 
side it ran, while the steeds drove the car swiftly on. There are the gates 
which open on the paths of Night and Day. A lintel shuts them in above, and 
a floor of stone beneath: but the airy space they close is fastened with huge 
doors, which Justice the avenger iocks or unlocks by the key she holds. Her 
did the maidens sue with gentle words, and wisely won her to draw for them 
the bolted barrier from the gates. The gates flew open, and the doors yawned 
wide, back rolling in the sockets their brazen hinges wrought with clasps and 
nails. Straight through the portal drove the maidens’ car and horses on the’ 
broad highway. And me the goddess graciously received; she took my right 
hand in her hand, and spoke these words, addressing me: ‘‘ Child of man, 
companion of immortal charioteers, that comest drawn by horses to our home, 
welcome! for thee no eyil fate sent forth to travel on this path—far from the 
track of men indeed it lies—but Right and Justice were thy guides. Thy lot 
it is all things to learn; both the sure heart of truth that wins assent, and the 
vain fancies of mortals which have no real ground of faith. Yet these too 
shalt thou learn, since it behoves thee to know all opinions, testing them, and 
travelling every field of thought.’ ” 


Here the exordium, as we possess it, ends, and we start upon the 
fragments of the lecture addressed by divine Sophia to the mortal 
sage. The order and the connection of these fragments are more 
than doubtful. So much, however, is clear, that they fall into two 
sections—the first treating of scientific truth, the second of popular 
opinion. The instrument of knowledge in the one case is the 
reason; in the other the senses bear confused and untrustworthy 
witness to phenomena. 


‘*Come now, for I will tell, and do thou hear and keep my words, what are 
the only ways of inquiry that lead to knowledge. The one which certifies that 
being is, and that not-being is not, is the pathway of persuasion, for truth 
follows it. The other which declares that being is not, and that not-being 
must be, that I affirm is wholly unpersuasive ; for neither couldst thou know 
not-being, since it cannot be got at, nor couldst thou utter it in words, seeing 
that thought and being are the same. 

‘To me it is indifferent where I begin, for again to the same point I shall 
return. It must be that speech and thought is being, for being is, and that 
not-being is nothing: which things I bid thee ponder. First, keep thy mind 
from that path of inquiry, then, too, from that on which mortals who know 
nothing wander in doubt; helplessness sways in their breasts the erring mind ; 
hither and thither are they borne, deaf, yea and blind, in wonderment, con- 
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fused crowds who fancy being and not-being are the same and not the same; 
the way of all of them leads backwards.” 


Some light is thrown upon these fragments by a passage in the 
Sophistes of Plato, where the Eleatic stranger is made to say: “In 
the days when I was a boy, the great Parmenides protested against 
this (i.e. against asserting the existence of not-being), and to the end 
of his life he continued to inculcate the same lesson—always repeat- 
ing both in verse and out of verse, keep your mind from this way of 
inquiry, for never will you show that not-being is.’ The fragment 
which immediately follows, if we are right in assuming the con- 
tinuity and order of its verses, forms the longest portion of the 
poem extant. 


‘‘Never do thou learn to fancy that not-being is; but keep thy mind from 
this path of inquiry; nor let custom force thee to pursue that beaten way, to 
use blind eyes and sounding ear and tongue, but judge by reason the knotty 
argument which I declare. One only way of reasoning is left—that being is. 
Wherein are many signs that it is uncreate and indestructible, whole in itself, 
unique in kind, immovable and everlasting. It never was, nor will be, since 
it exists as a simultaneous present, a continuous unity. What origin shall we 
seek of it? Where and how did it grow? That it arose from not-being I will 
not suffer thee to say or think, for it cannot be thought or said that being is 
not. Then, too, what necessity could have forced it to the birth at an earlier 
or later moment? for neither birth nor beginning belongs to being. Where- 
fore either to be or not to be is the unconditioned alternative. Nor will the 
might of proof allow us to believe that anything can spring from being but 
itself. Therefore the law of truth permits no birth or dissolution in it, no re- 
mission of its chains, but holds it firm. This then is the point for decision: it 
is, or itis not. Now we have settled, as necessity obliged, to leave the one path, 
inconceivable, unnamed, for it is not the true way ; but to affirm, as sure, that 
being is. How then could being havea future or a past? Ifit began to be, or ifit 
is going to be, then it is not: wherefore birth and death are alike put aside as 
inconceivable. Nor is it divisible, since it is all homogeneous, in no part more it- 
self than in another, which would prevent its coherence, nor in any part less; but 
all is full of being. Wherefore it is one continuous whole, for being draws to 
being. Immovable within the bounds of its great chains it is, without beginning, 
without end, since birth and dissolution have moved far away, whom certainty 
repelled. Eternally the same, in the same state, for and by itself, it abides; 
thus fixed and firm it stays, for strong necessity holds it in the chains of limit 
and clenches it around. Wherefore being cannot be infinite, seeing it lacks 
nothing ; and if it were, it would lack all. 

‘*Look now at things which though absent are present to the mind. For 
never shall being from being be sundered so as to lose its continuity by dis- 
persion or recombination. 

‘‘Thought and the object of thought are the same, for without being, in 
which is affirmation, thou wilt not find thought. For nothing is or will be 
besides being, since fate hath bound it to remain alone and unmoved, which is 
named the universe—all things that mortal men held fixed, believing in their 
truth,—birth, and death, to be and not to be, change of place, and variety of 
colour. 

‘*Now since the extreme limit of being is defined, the whole is like a well- 
rounded sphere, of equal radius in all directions, for it may not be less or 
greater in one part or another. For neither is there not-being to prevent its 
attaining to equality, nor is it possible that being should in one place be more 
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and in another Jess than being, since all is inviolably one. For this is certain, 
that it abides an equal whole all round within its limits. 

‘Here then I conclude my true discourse and meditation upon Truth. Turn 
now and learn the opinions of men, listening to the deceptive order of my 
words.” 


The divine Sophia calls the speech which she is about to utter, 

deceptive (amatyAov), because it has to do no longer with the 

immutable and imperturbable laws of entity, but only with the 

delusions to which the human mind is exposed by the evidence of the 

senses. If Parmenides had been in any true sense of the word a 

poet, he would not have subjected Sophia to the ridicule of condemn- 

ing her own observations, when he might have invented some other 

machinery for the conveyance of his physical hypothesis. Nothing, 

in fact, can be more artistically monstrous than to put lies into the 

mouth of Truth personified. The fragments of this portion of his 

poem may, in spite of their scientific worthlessness, be translated, if 
only for the sake of completeness. We must suppose, therefore, that 
wisdom has resumed her parable, and is speaking as follows :— 


“Two forms haye they determined by their minds to name, for those are 
wrong who take but one of these. Corporeally and by signs they have distin- 
guished them, setting on the one side fire, ethereal, gentle, very subtle, every- 
where identical, but different from the other element. That, too, is self-identical, 
diverse from fire, dark night, a thick and weighty body. Of these I will 
reveal to you the whole disposition, as it appears, so that no thought of mortals 
may ever elude you. 

‘* Now, seeing that all things are called by the name of light and night, and 
the qualities that severally pertain to them, the universe is full of light and 
murky night, rivals equally balanced, since neither partakes of the other. 

‘* For the narrower spheres have been fashioned of impure fire; those next 
of night, interpenetrated by a portion of flame; and in the midst of all is the 
goddess who controls the whole. For everywhere she is the cause of dire 
parturition and procreation, making female mix with male, and male with 
female.” 


At this point in the murky exposition there shines forth a single 
line, which, seized upon by poets and poetic souls in after-years, 
traverses the dismal waste of false physics and imperfect meta- 
physics like a streak of inspiration—“ fair as a star when only one 
is shining in the sky.” 


‘* Love, first of all the gods, she formed.” 

‘*Thou, too, shalt know the nature of ether, and in ether all the signs, and 
the hidden acts of the bright sun’s pure lamp, and whence they sprang; and 
thou shalt learn the revolutions of the round-eyed moon, and whence she is; 
and thou shalt understand the all-surrounding heaven, whence it arose, and 
how fate ruling it bound it to keep the limits of the stars. 

‘* How earth and sun and moon and ether shared by all, and the galaxy and 
farthest Olympus, and the hot might of stars sprang into being. 

‘‘ Another light that shines in revolution round the earth by night. 

‘* For ever gazing at the radiant sun. 

‘‘For as the elements are mixed in the jointed framework of our limbs, so 
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are the minds of men made up. For the nature of the members is the same as 
that which thinks in the case of all and each; it is mind that rules. 

‘‘ From the right side boys, from the left girls. 

‘Thus, according to opinion, were born and now are these things; and 
afterwards, when they have grown to the full, will perish: whereto men have 
affixed, unto each, a name.” 

It is only by a complete translation of the extant fragments of 
Parmenides that any notion can be formed of the hiatus between 
what he chose to call truth and what he termed opinion. As a 
thinker, he revealed both the weakness of his metaphysical system 
and the sincerity of his intention by proclaiming this abrupt division 
between the realm of the pure reason and the field of the senses, 
without attempting a synthesis. No other speculator has betrayed 
the vanity of dogmatism about the Absolute more conclusively by 
the simultaneous presentation of lame guesses in the region of the 
Relative. The impartial student of his verse is forced to the conclu- 
sion that the titles ta mpos aAyGeav and ta mpos togav, which 
have been given to the two departments of his exposition, are 
both arbitrary: for what warrant have we that his intuitions into 
the nature of pure Being are more certain than his guesses about the 
conditions of phenomenal existence? Parmenides might indeed be 
selected as a parable of the human mind pretending to a knowledge 
of the unconditioned truth, and after all arriving at nothing more 
cogent than opinion. The innumerable ontological assertions, which 
in the pride of the speculative reason have been made by men, are 
éoéa, and the epigram pointed by Parmenides against the common 
folk is equally applicable to his own sect— 

“ Kadot dude tupdoi te, TeOnTores, axpira PddAa.” 
As soon as men begin to dogmatize, whether the supposed truth to 
which they pin their faith be the barest metaphysical abstraction 
or some assumed intuition into the divine nature, they create a 
schism between the multiplicity of the universe and the unity which 
they proclaim. In other words, they distinguish, like Parmenides, 
between what they arbitrarily denote as truth and what they cannot 
account for as phenomena. ‘To quit the sphere of our own mind is 
impossible ; and therefore nothing can be discovered which is not 
some mode of the mind. The utmost the metaphysician can do is to 
describe the operations of the human intellect without explaining its 
existence, and all systematized knowledge is but a classification of 
the categories of consciousness. Thus the sophistic position that 
man is for man the measure of all things is irrefutable. But when 
he attempts to hypostasize his own thoughts as realities, to argue 
outward from his conceptions to the universe, this is the same 
as taking a leap in the dark across an undefined abyss from the only 
ascertained standing-ground to a hypothetical beyond. 
Joun Appincton Symonps. 














A HOME-RULE EXPERIMENT IN CEYLON. 


I. 


Wut Sir Henry Maine, in 1871, was lecturing at Oxford on 
village communities, the late John Stuart Mill in these pages 
was reviewing the result of Sir Henry Maine’s researches, and 
general opinion was being directed to the lights thrown on European 
institutions by present-day procedure in Indian villages,—in the 
large island directly south-east of Hindostan the experiment of 
reviving village communities was being made: an experience of 
three years’ working of the resuscitated institutions has abundantly 
justified the experiment. But, whilst in name identical, the insti- 
tutions which Sir Henry Maine and others have made familiar to 
the English student of ancient forms of communal life, and the 
village communities of Ceylon, re-established in a nascent form in 
1856, and fully developed, armed with judicial power, in 1871, have 
little in common. Especially is this the case with regard to what is 
the main feature of interest in the Teuton Mark and the Indian 
Panchayet, the ownership of land by the community for the com- 
munity ; such possession of land never existed in the mari- 
time provinces of Ceylon,’ and only to a very slight extent in 
the little country where the Kandyan kings had such long and 
uninterrupted rule. Community of ownership of land, to some 
extent, did exist in all parts of the island; but such land was only 
held as a grant at the pleasure of the king, who was considered 

(1) Sir Richard Morgan, acting Chief Justice of Ceylon, in a letter to the writer, 
dated April 15, 1875, says :—‘ Land was never held by the community for the com- 
munity in the maritime provinces of Ceylon, as certainly was the case in India. It 
used to be given by the sovereign, generally for services, e.g. Lascoreens (Sinhalese 
palace guards), Arachchi (provincial officer), Vil Vidahn, &c. In the Kandyan 
provinces the land to some extent may be deemed to have been held by the community, 
for grants were made to different families for the upkeep of, and worship in, the 
temples.” ‘To show the slavery to which this system has led, I am tempted to quote a 
few sentences from the opening address of Sir Hercules Robinson to the Legislative 
Council of Ceylon in 1859, when he promised a measure to reform the evils he describes 
by giving the temple serfs the opportunity of commuting. Sir Hercules Robinson 
said :— The whole system, in short, is described by those who have carefully watched 
its effects as degrading to humanity. Under it men are bought and sold with the land, 
industrial enterprise is blighted, agricultural improvement is barred, litigation is 
encouraged, oppression is legalised, and, in the case of temple tenants, freedom of con- 
science is interfered with. One of the district judges even goes so far as to state, in his 
report for last year, that the system gives such an undue influence to certain classes 
over others of the people, that it extends even to the giving of testimony in the courts 
and the administration of justice.” In this community of land Sir Emerson Tennent sees 


one origin of polyandry, for which the Sinhalese not long since were notorious (“ Ceylon,’’ 
vol. ii. p. 428). 
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sole landlord. Antony Bertolacci, auditor-general under Sir 
Frederick North, first British governor of Ceylon, in a book! 
published in London in 1817, speaking of the maritime provinces, 
which included all land outside of the mountain zone on the east, 
south, and west, describes very fully how native officials were paid 
for their services by grants of land, and how these grants could be 
revoked by the mere word of the king (pp. 277 to 330). Practi- 
cally, what Sir Henry Maine says of Lower Bengal (“ Village Com- 
munities, East and West,” p. 104) took place in Ceylon, upon the 
British taking possession of the island. Sir Henry writes :—*“The 
assumption which the English first made. . . was, that all the soil 
belonged in absolute property to the sovereign, and that all private 
property in land existed by his sufferance.” The land question was 
one of the first to tax the administrative abilities of English officials 
in Ceylon; but as their dealings with holders proceeded on the 
ground that the land was possessed in absolute ownership, disposses- 
sion taking place only by order of the king, and not held by the 
community, I may, in the present paper, pass over this subject, and 
proceed to the consideration of the village communities and village 
tribunals which promise to work such a vast revolution for good 
among the people. 

However it may be with respect to other countries, where native 
races do not seem to have stamina enough successfully to engage in 
the struggle for existence with the new-comers who are settlers 
(e.g., Australia, New Zealand, and possibly Fiji), Ceylon is held by 
the British for the benefit of the natives of the land, who show no 
signs of decay, and legislation is undertaken as viewed from their 
stand-point. Consequently, when, in 1856, Sir Henry Ward deter- 
mined to resuscitate the irrigation tanks in certain parts of the 
island wholly occupied by natives, he resuscitated also an old insti- 
tution which had not long before existed amongst the people for the 
performance of communal works, namely, the village council. It 
was found, however, that the decisions of this body could not be 
enforced ; legal power had been taken away from them by the 
creation of minor courts in 1843, so that if any party chose to 
dispute their authority, as in the case of the communities referred to 
by Sir Henry Maine in his Oxford Lectures, there was no power at 
hand to enforce compliance with the decree that had been made. 
Whilst giving power to village communities, the irrigation ordi- 
nance of 1856 did not actually compel all the residents in a district 
to contribute so many days’ labour per year to the needed work; 
but it enabled the community to revive the ancient customs touching 
irrigation, and whenever those customs required owners of adjoining 


(1) “A View of the Agricultural, Commercial, and Financial Interests of Ceylon,” 
by Antony Bertolacci. London, 1817. 
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fields to fence lands, to protect tracts of fields from cattle, &c., to 
regulate the supply and due distribution of water, all the members 
of the community were obliged to take part in the work. The 
experiment was watched with great interest, because, if the scheme 
were found practicable, and the members of the diverse races in 
Ceylon showed themselves capable of self-government, a way would 
be found out of the difficulty caused by daily-increasing litiga- 
tion, to which the people seemed wholly given up, and which was 
fast choking the minor courts with work that could not be over- 
taken. To what a stupendous extent this proneness had developed 
amongst a people who, prior to the British occupation of Ceylon, 
had few or no courts to go to, may be inferred from the statement of 
the Inspector-General of Police (Mr. G. W. R. Campbell, sometime 
subsequently acting Lieutenant-Governor of Penang) in his Police 
Administrative Report for 1869, where he points out that in the 
year under review nearly a thirteenth of the whole population was 
brought before the magistrates as accused persons; of these 168,000 
persons only a tenth were convicted, and 112,367 were dismissed 
without trial. The District Judge of Colombo (Mr. T. Berwick), in 
a letter to the Colonial Secretary, advocating the establishment of 
village councils as the proper forum for the settlement of trivial 
disputes, points out that the’full significance of Mr. Campbell’s 
statement is not apparent until it is considered that the enormous 
array of litigiousness the latter instances is independent of the 
numbers thronging the civil courts. He writes as follows :— 


‘** At the rate of the averages of individuals found to be involved in each 
case, assuming them to apply throughout the island, as is more than probable, 
we haye— 

Cases. Souls. 
Trials. . . . . 18,874 x 12 = 166,488 
Dismissals . . . 54,573 x8:2= 447,498 





613,986 


‘* Add only a half of this number for the Courts of Requests, and the sum is 
nearly a million; a number which exceeds a third of the population, and which 
must be considerably exceeded (at the same rate) when the litigation of the 
superior Courts is included. Then, as comparatively few cases came on for trial 
under several postponements and re-issue of subpcenas,—and of the ‘ Dismissals’ 
a large proportion also are struck off for absence of the complainant, after 
several postponements,—it will not be very wide of the mark if we infer that 
there is an annual attendance at the Courts approaching, and perhaps equal to, 
the whole population ; certainly largely exceeding the adult population.” 


Absence from the native village for attendance at Court, of course 
means neglect of agricultural pursuits and consequent impoverish- 
ment, to say nothing of the direct penalties imposed by the Courts, 
and which year by year mount up to very large sums. To these 
add cost of legal assistance and of witnesses, &c., and it will be 
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seen how vast was the evil to be met.1| The great advantage of the 
revival of village courts of arbitration (and more) was felt on all 
hands; the obvious impossibility of instituting false charges—as 
in many of the cases referred to in the figures quoted—before 
neighbours who must know practically all the collateral circum- 
stances of the case, was clear. Again, the remembrance of these 
simple means of obtaining justice (the old village council only 
received its coup de grace in 1843) was yet fresh in the minds of 
some of the inhabitants; the village elders told the rising genera- 
tion of the good old times, when crops did not suffer through 
justice having to be sought at the far-away town. All these things 
combined to force upon the favourable consideration of Government 
the advantage of harking back to the old paths. 


II. 


Owing to circumstances which have been briefly alluded to, we 
have not to trust to vague and uncertain tradition for particulars of 
the old system of “home rule” in Ceylon, under which the people 
flourished, and which was proved by centuries of experience to be 
well suited to the genius of the different races amongst which it 
existed. While in some parts of the interior the village republic 
existed, and the people were prosperous and content, seeing the 
white face of the administrative officer only once a year when that 
functionary was on revenue tours, in the large towns, less than a 
hundred miles away, the English jurist-system had been grafted on 
to the Roman-Dutch law—which the Hollanders introduced into the 
island during their occupancy, and the precedure in the courts was 
in every respect similar to that in any ordinary town in England. 
In Ceylon, as elsewhere, the British seem to have thought that the 
institutions under which they had grown great immeasurably 
surpassed the laws and customs of any people whom they happened 
to have conquered, and so English procedure in legal matters has 
everywhere dogged the steps of English conquest. The Tamil and 
Sinhalese law-students talk far more glibly of Magna Charta than 
they do of the ancient laws of their own people. So far as Ceylon is 
concerned, the English only did as the Dutch had done before them, 
but they were more thorough than their predecessors. The policy is 

(1) On the other hand, when introducing the Gausabhawa (Village Communities) 
Ordinance into the Legislative Council, Sir Richard Morgan, Queen’s Advocate, said of 
this very Report of Mr. Campbell’s :—“He (the Queen’s Advocate) believed the figures 
were somewhat exaggerated; no allowances were made for breaches of revenue laws, 
which could not properly be classed as crimes, although, for facility of recovery, 
criminal proceedings were adopted in respect to them. He referred to prosecution 
under the road, dry grain, cattle trespass, salt, and such like ordinances. These were 
instituted in large batches, and one or two typical cases decided a number of others. 


No allowance also was made for counter cases—cases not only between the actual 
parties, but subsidiary cases between their relations and friends.” 
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seldom successful, at least in the earlier stages. The Asiatic, certainly, 
will not see things from the English point of view, and the good 
intentions of the ruler is but a small factor in the matter. A most 
powerful illustration of this is afforded at the time of writing this 
paper, in the mistake Lord Northbrook is held to have made in per- 
mitting the Gaikwar of Baroda to appear before a commission 
composed of high English officials and native princes of the first 
rank—in a word, “of his peers ”—and attempt to clear himself from 
the grave suspicion under which he was held by the Government of 
India." The Hindus of every race do not appreciate this eminently 
English way of acting, and hence the outcries of the vernacular 
journals against the Baroda trial, and the monster prayer-meetings 
at Puna and elsewhere on behalf of the Gaikwar. 

Two years ago, in order to secure the better administration of 
affairs in Ceylon, but mainly that an impulse might be given to 
native interests by the repair of tanks, &c., for irrigation, a new 
province—the North-Central—was created, portions being taken 
from three others to make this. Mr. J. F. Dickson—who, in the 
eyes of the Colonial Office, succeeded so well that he was offered a 
prominent post in the new Fiji Government, but declined it—was 
placed in charge of the province, and his first report is now before the 
writer. On proceeding to investigate the province he found that but 
very faint ripples of the wave of English occupation of Ceylon had 
reached the tank-villages in the hot midland and northern plains of 
the island; but that he gazed ona state of things similar to that 
which, in 1679, was seen (and described) by Robert Knox, the first 
Englishman who visited Ceylon—a state of society which was very 
ancient even then. Mr. Dickson says— 

‘*The whole province is composed of a number of small agricultural repub- 
lics, each of which has its tank for irrigation purposes, with the field below it, 
and the duty of maintaining the tank with its channels in repair properly by 
custom devolves on the community, each member being bound to contribute his 
share of labour in proportion to his share in the field. But under our rule there 
has hitherto been no simple machinery for compelling the idle and the absentee 
shareholders, who go and live in other villages but still retain their claims on 
the field, to perform their share of the work. The others are unwilling to work 


for the benefit of the defaulters, and the work is left undone. -To this cause 
alone much of the present ruin of the tanks is attributable.” 


The province in which this state of things was found to exist has 
for its capital that city of ancient renown, Anaradhapura, so well 
known to students of oriental history, and which was, without doubt, 
the centre of the grandest irrigation works known in the world.’ 


(1) The writer does not condemn the policy of Lord Northbrook in this matter, but 
holds it to have been eminently wise and just. With the fewest possible exceptions, 
this is the prevailing opinion in the Anglo-Indian pres:. The natives will see it too, 
but not yet. 

(2) “Ceylon,” by Sir Emerson Tcnnent, vol. ii. pp. 432, 433. 

VOL. XVIII. N.S. Ss 
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The Governor of Ceylon (Mr. W. H. Gregory) has recently been 
«describing the ruins of some tanks which he visited, which -are 
- almost fabulously large, and the very remains of which are 
stupendous. Contradictory as it may at first sight appear, it was 
under the reign of despotic kings, who rigorously exacted rajak- 
ariga [labour on public works by the people at their own charge], 
that the greatest material prosperity of Ceylon is to be found, when 


- she exported grain to the Indian continent, instead of being, as now, 


dependent upon her great neighbour for a large quantity annually of 
necessary food, a large amount of communal freedom being also 


possessed by the people. 


Sir Emerson Tennent, in his painstaking and eminently reliable 
History of Ceylon, says— 


“. . . Hence every village to the north of the Kandyan zone was provided 
with one tank at least; and, by the provident munificence of the native sove- 
reigns, the face of the country became covered with a network of canals to 
convey streams to the rice lands. So long as these precious structures remained 
intact, cultivation was continuous and famines unknown. But their preserva- 
tion was dependent, not only on the maintenance of the co-operative village 
system (a system whose existence was contingent on the duration of peace and 
tranquillity), but on the supremacy of a domestic Government sufficiently 
strong to control the will and direct the action of these rural municipalities.” 
— Ceylon, vol. ii., pp. 483, 434. 


Mr. H. S. O. Russell, late Government Agent for the Central 
Province, in the debate in the Legislative Council on the second 
reading of the Gansabhawa Ordinance, said— 


«* At the time when the British power carried the last Kandian monarch from 
his throne into life-long exile, there existed throughout the Kandian realm a 
patriarchal system whereby the administration of each village community was 
entrusted to the natural leaders of that community. The village elders, with 
the village headman as their president, met from time to time at a convenient 
spot where, surrounded by all who cared to see and hear and criticize their 
proceedings, they deliberated on affairs of common interest, adjusted civil 


. disputes, and awarded punishment to ordinary offenders against person and 


property. Cases of serious crime, rare indeed in those happy days, were 
reserved for the consideration of the king himself. It is possible that but for 
the fuckless rebellion in 1817 and 1818 the British Government might have 
recognised by legal enactment, at any rate might not have ignored, the com- 
petency of the Gansabhawa in the matters above mentioned.” 


And again— 


“‘ Moreover, it is a mistake to suppose that the vital principle of the Gan- 
sabhawa has ever been utterly extinct. In rural districts the verdict of the 
village still influences the decisions of arbitrators appointed by our Courts ; 
the Ratemahatmaya echoes it in reports to the Kachcherri, and disputes 
between members of a family or between neighbours are sometimes referred to 
it by mutual consent. But, except in matters connected with paddy-land culti- 
vation, the Gansabhawa has no power of enforcing its own decisions, and 
persons whom they do not suit may set them at nought.” 





(1) “ The Ceylon Hansard,” 1871, pages 52, 53. 
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In a report upon the scheme before it was submitted to the 
Legislature, the same gentleman said :—‘“It may be assumed, then, 
that a thousand years ago social relations and duties in the English 
village and in the Kandyan village were regulated, if not by the 
same system, yet by principles having a common origin and very 
similar development, and that while in England the system with the 
lapse of centuries became profoundly modified, it retained, as the 
Gansabhawa, most of its original features in the Kandyan country to 
the date when the British Government replaced the last native 
king.” 

There were, therefore, amongst the people all the circumstances 
likely to make the proposed re-establishment of Gansabhawa a great 
success. ‘That the institution has yet a dormant vitality,” said the 
District Judge of Colombo, in the letter already quoted, “ is attested 
by a hundred vestiges that are familiar to the Courts, especially in 
land cases.”” Opinion generally was ripe for the re-introduction of 
the old system,’ the people would be glad to find that new Village 
Communities were only old Gansabhawa writ large, and Govern- 
ment moved forward to supply the want by the introduction of an 
ordinance, to which reference will now be made. 


III. 


Early in October, 1871, the draft of the Gansabhawa Ordinance 
was published in the Ceylon Government Gazette, and it was at once 
discovered that none of its provisions provided for the revival (if any- 
where existing, or had existed) of communal ownership, or cultiva- 
tion of land according to the views of the community. Ancient 
customs might, however, be enforced by the village council. What 
the ordinance proposed to do was to place in the hands of the people 
a means for the easy and inexpensive settlement of disputes arising 
out of land occupancy or cultivation, for putting down criminal and 
other disorder, and uplifting the moral tone of the community by the 
establishment of schools and the like. When it was found that the 
Government were in earnest in their enunciation of this policy, and 
would not defeat the object held in view by permitting lawyers to 
appear before the tribunals to be re-created, that proceedings were 
to take place in the native languages, processes of court and the like 
being reduced to a minimum, great was the outcry among the lower 
class of proctors that the craft was in danger. A Ceylon proctor is 
like unto an English attorney—in some respects; but the Ceylon 
legal practitioner far surpasses his English contemporary in a 
decided proneness to foment legal disputes, and cause a quarrel 


(1) A vast number of papers were sent in to Government respecting Village Com- 
munities, and all, or nearly all, were of the tenor of those quoted. 
$2 
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about the oyster, that the succulent edible may be swallowed by 
himself.’ 

It was a fault—it may have been only an oversight—of the 
government of Sir Hercules Robinson that efforts were not made to 
ascertain the opinion of the great mass of the people on the subject 
of the proposed reform: they were believed to be in favour of the 
proposal, and their acquiescence was assumed. But it was made a 
matter of complaint, at a subsequent mass meeting of the Sinhalese, 
that the ordinance was not translated into the native tongues—the 
Tamil and Sinhalese languages. Consequently, information con- 
cerning it could only filter down to the mass through the English- 
speaking natives and the few vernacular journals published in 
Colombo. Still the people were not ignorant of what was being 
done. There are means of conveying information in the East that 
the foreigners in the land wot little of. The Mutiny of 1857 
proved this. Similarly, as rapidly as though the telegraph wire had 
been laid into every village, the people of Ceylon became aware of 
the measure affecting their interests then before the Legislature, and 


informally expressed their opinion as being strongly in favour of 
the proposed ordinance. 


The Village Community. 


A copy of the Gansabhawa Ordinance, as finally amended, lies 
before us, side by side with the ink-corrected copy used by the 
writer whilst the Bill was passing through committee of the 
Legislative Council. The alterations then made are so few, being 
merely modifications of detail, that the copy as filed in the office of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in Downing Street may be 
used to denote the intentions of the framers of the measure in the 
first instance. After setting forth in the preamble that it is 
expedient “to facilitate the administration of village communities, 
and to provide for the establishment of village tribunals, with a 
view to diminish the expense of litigation in petty cases, and to 
promote the speedy adjustment of such cases,” the ordinance 
proceeds to give the following thirteen sub-sections of clause 6, 
which will show the details of daily life placed in the hands of the 
people for their own administration :— 


**6, It shall be lawful for the inhabitants of any subdivision, so brought 
within the operation of this ordinance, to make, subject to provisions here- 
inafter contained, such rules.as they may deem expedient for any of the 
following purposes :— 


(1.) For the construction, regulation, and protection of village paths, 





(1) In April, 1875, the police magistrate of Colombo sentented an “ out-door 
proctor” to several months’ imprisonment for obtaining money from a poor widow to 
carry her case through court, and then altogether neglecting her interests. 
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bridges, édandas, ambalams, madams, spouts, wells, watering and 
bathing places, fords and ferries, markets, places for slaughter of 
cattle, sheep or swine, grounds for the burial or burning of the dead, 
and for the conservancy of forest springs and watercourses. 

(2.) For constructing and repairing school-rooms for the education of boys 
and girls, and for securing their attendance at school. 

(3.) For regulating fisheries according to local customs. 

(4.) For taking care of waste and other lands set aside for the purposes of 
the pasturage of cattle or for any other common purpose. 

(5.) For breeding, registering, and branding cattle, and for preventing 
cattle-trespass, cattle-disease, and cattle-stealing. 

(6.) For the putting up and preservation of land-boundaries and fences. 

(7.) For the prevention and abatement of nuisances. 

(8.) For the prevention of the use of abusive language. 

(9.) For preventing accidents connected with toddy-drawing, and the 
periodical inspection of the ropes and other appliances used for that 
purpose. 

(10.) For preventing accidents by the setting of spring-guns. 

(11.) For the prevention of gambling, cock-fighting, and cart-racing on 
public thoroughfares. 

(12.) For determining the number of councillors to be associated with the 
president in the trial of cases in any subdivision. 

(13.) For the enforcement of ancient customs as regards cultivation, and 


for any other purpose connected with or relating to purely village 
affairs.” 


These rules, when approved by Government and published in 
the Gazette, were to be binding upon all inhabitants of the sub- 


division—Europeans and Eurasians excepted—and judicial notice 
by officers concerned was to be taken thereof. These rules were 
to be made at a public meeting called by the Government Agent, on 
a requisition signed by not less than ten inhabitants of any village 
or group forming a subdivision. Manhood suffrage, practically, 
was enacted ; for clause 12, dealing with the qualification of voters at 
such meeting for making rules, provides that— 


‘Every male inhabitant of the village, or group of villages as aforesaid, 
above the age of twenty-one years, and who shall not have been convicted, 
within five years before the date of the meeting, of theft, fraud, forgery, 
perjury, or of any infamous crime whatever, who shall be present thereat, 
shall be entitled to vote.” 

But a property qualification for committee-men was introduced—a 
bar it may seem to some “village Hampden” whose circumstances 
are of the poorest when looked at from the outside by English 
radicals, but most consonant with the partly stereotyped life of the 
East. ‘He putteth down one, and setteth up another,” is the sort 
of proceeding dear to the Asiatic mind, as it was to the royal Hebrew 
who penned the remark,—personal caprice, and not steady perse- 
vering merit. Oriental society, however, especially in Ceylon, is be- 
coming disintegrated. 

Clause 14 provides that— 


“No person shall be qualified to be elected as a member of committee who 
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shall not be upwards of twenty-five years of age, or who shall not be possessed 
of real property, in his own right or in that of his wife, worth more than two 
hundred rupees [£20 sterling], and who shall have been convicted of theft, 
fraud, forgery, perjury, or of any infamous crime, or who shall have been 
dismissed from the public service for misconduct.” 


The term of office is confined to three years, but a member is 
eligible for re-election. Objection to voters to be decided on the 
spot, the decision of the person presiding being final. All questions 


to be decided by a majority of votes, the chairman having a casting 
vote. 


The Village Tribunal. 


This institution, established concurrently with the Council of 
Elders for purely village purposes, has to do with the crime of the 
community, and therefore the first clause (clause 20 of the ordinance) 
dealing with this branch of the reform provides for the appointment 
of a president, to be paid from the general revenue. The oath of 
allegiance and the judicial oath must be taken by this functionary, 
who is to have associated with him five (or a less number of) coun- 
cillors, the qualifications being the same as for committee-men, and 
already recited. Civil cases, where “the debt, damage, or demand 
shall not exceed one hundred rupees,” and criminal cases, such as 
petty thefts, petty assaults, malicious injury to property, or cattle, 
trespass, and maintenance cases, shall be decided. Power, however, 
is given to the Queen’s Advocate, or his deputy having jurisdiction 
over the subdivision, to stop the further hearing of a case, and send 
it to the Police Court by the Court of Requests. The first duty of 
the tribunal (according to clause 26) is “by all lawful means to 
bring the litigant parties to an amicable settlement, and to abate, 
prevent, or remove, with their consent, the real cause of quarrel 
between them.” That failing, evidence may be taken, and the 
opinion of the councillors given, followed by that of the president. 
If a difference of opinion exists, the opinion of the president is 
taken as the decision, but a record is made of the other opinions 
expressed. A number of clauses providing for the issue of processes 
for apprehension of offenders follow, as also a statement that the 
fiscal’s department (in civil cases, and also in criminal where fines 
have been imposed) shall enforce the payment of the same. To 
give effect to the desire expressed in the preamble for inexpen- 
sive and summary proceedings being taken, it is enacted (clause 30) 
that, “The proceedings of these tribunals shall be conducted in 
the native language, and shall be summary, and free from the 
formalities of judicial proceedings, and it shall be the duty of such 
tribunals to do substantial justice in all questions coming before 
them, without regard to matters of form; and no advocate, proctor, 
agent, or other person (excepting husbands for their wives, guardians 
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and curators for minors and wards, and agents doing business in the 
subdivision for absent principals) shall be permitted to appear on 
behalf of any party in any case, before such tribunals.” Reports 
of all cases are to be sent at regular intervals to the Government 
agent. 

Such is an outline of a measure which, while doing much for 
Ceylon, and while improving the status of the people, will yet 
consolidate British rule; and Ceylon may, in this case, as she has 
already done with regard to a decimal currency, set an example to 
her great neighbour of the Indian continent, worthy of being 
followed by the latter. 

Of the debate in the Legislative Council which accompanied the 
second reading of this measure much need not be said, save that 
the ordinance had not many friends on the unofficial side of the 
House. It was supported, with bated breath, by Sir Coomara 
Swamy, Tamil member, who, curiously enough, in the following 
extract uses language almost identically the same with that 
employed at Oxford in the same year, and at much about the same 
time, by Sir Henry Maine. Sir Coomara Swamy said,— 

“Tt is not generally known that the mainstay and support of the form of ~ 
Indian communal government, whether in town or village, was the caste 
system. Gansabhawas or Punchayets flourished because caste flourished, and 
they declined when caste declined. What bound small communities together 
in those days was the very principle which weakened the Hindus as a nation. 
There are relics of the system to be witnessed even at present times, and in 
Ceylon. Amongst the Indian settlers in Colombo there is self-government in 
full vigour. ‘The chetties call the association by which such functions are 
exercised, the ‘ Nakaram.’ Every Sunday night it meets in one of the temples, 
and disposes of not simply such paltry suits as this Bill deals with, but cases of 
importance, which would otherwise be dealt with by only-our District Courts. 
And what enables this association to carry out its decrees? It is the caste of 
the chetties. If either the plaintiff or defendant will not abide by the decree 
pronounced by the ‘ Nakaram,’ their punishment is exclusion from their caste. 
And this means a great many annoyances. In India, the dhoby would refuse 


to wash for them, the barber decline to wait on them, whilst the dancing-gitl 
will decline to make her salaims.”’! 


Shortly before the second reading of the ordinance took place- 
the natives of a district not far from Colombo, favourably known for- 
the enterprise and energy of its inhabitants, met in the park of a 
native gentleman, under precisely similar circumstances to the 
great Hyde Park reform meetings of 1866, and not unlike the recent 
salt-tax abolition meeting in Bombay. The meeting in Ceylom 
was very largely attended, and the proceedings were mainly in the- 
native tongue. A translation of the proceedings was made, and 
from this translation one is tempted to make one or two brief extracts, 
which cannot fail to interest Englishmen desirous of seeing how 


(1) Compare this with page 1254, ‘‘ Village Communities, East and West,” by Sir 
H.S. Maine. 1871. 
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representative institutions, long familiar to them, work among 
Asiatics. 

The meeting was held, as has been said, in the grounds surrounding 
the house of Mr. C. H. de Soysa, a wealthy Sinhalese, who, on the 
occasion of the visit of the Duke of Edinburgh to Ceylon in 1870, 
devoted £10,000 to the establishment of a model farm. Mr. de 
Soysa presided, and modestly told the assemblage that he was sure 
they did not select him on account of his abilities, “nor on account 
of the little necessaries of life I own, and which you call wealth.” 
No less than fifteen resolutions were submitted and spoken to, and, 
curiously enough, instead of taking the declaratory form familiar 
to English public meetings, each resolution was made interrogatory : 
e.g., Resolution 1— 


‘*Ts it necessary that we should petition his Excellency the Governor and 
Council to defer the passing of the ordinance about Village Communities, till 
purport of the ordinance is known to the inhabitants ?” 


All the speakers highly praised the British rule, and were most 
fervent in their expressions of loyalty to the queen, and equally 
emphatic was the expression of distrust in many of their own head- 
men. The following extract from a speech, delivered in English, by 
a Mr. Domingo Mendis, a Sinhalese, who had received an English 
education, is characteristic of the style of oratory to which Young 
Ceylon devotes itself. He said— 


‘* Gentlemen, election by votes and trial by jury are not new institutions. I 
have studied a little English history. Trial by jury, if I am not mistaken, was 
instituted by King Alfred the Great. You must know, as I am sure most of 
you were pupils of the Colombo Academy, that the Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans had their Senate to check the domineering power of the rulers set over 
them ; and also, as most of you present here will find in the Bible, that when 
the Jews were under the judges or kings, there were men called the prophets 
between the rulers and the subjects. You must have read how Elijah rebuked 
King Ahab, and how Nathan rebuked King David in those memorable words, 
‘ Thou art the man.’ ” 


And so, with a confusion of metaphor that was amusing, the 
speaker pointed out the necessity for supervision of the village 
councils, if the present headmen were appointed presidents. 

Mr. Russell, late Government Agent of the Central Province, 
was most zealous in his advocacy of the establishment of these 
village republics, and it was from a district in his province that the 
first set of rules came to the Governor for sanction. They formed 
the basis of all subsequent rules, and may profitably be quoted here. 
Some of the rules should startle the English Tory, who is afraid to 
trust his countrymen with power to compel the education of children, 
or to attempt to put down the liquor traffic by local voting as 
proposed in Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Permissive Bill. These rules 
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(save and except Section V., dealing with cattle, which is omitted) 
are as follows :— 
Section I. 


“The construction, maintenance and improvement of the communal works 
mentioned in Section I. of clause 6 of Ordinance No. 26 of 1871, shall be effected 
by those persons who are interested therein, and who live within a distance of 
two miles from the place where work is to be done. 

‘**2. If the work concerns only one village, the Gan Arachchi—if more than 
one village, the Kérala—if more than one Korala, the Ratémuhatmay4—shall 
summon the inhabitants of such village, Kérala, or division, for the purpose of 
deciding the nature and extent of work to be executed, and the number of days’ 
labour that each person liable to contribute shall contribute towards it either 
in person or by substitute. 

‘** 3. All notices of meeting for the purpose of discussing the matter of 
executing a communal work, also notices of the time and place where work is 
to be performed, are to be made by beat of tom-tom. Wilful failure to perform 
labour is to be punished with a fine not exceeding fifty cents. for each day of 
such failure. 

‘“*4, All communal paths, bridges, and other properties are to be in charge of 
the local headman. Fine for neglect of duty on his part is not to exceed 
twenty rupees. 

**5. The fine for obstruction or careless or malicious injury of paths, 
édandas, and other communal works and property, is to be one-fourth more 
than the cost of removal of obstruction or repair of injury. 

**6. The fine for cutting timber on gtounds reserved for preservation of 
springs is not to exceed twenty rupees. If the injury be excessive, the man 
who has illegaliy felled the timber must be taken to the Police Court. 


Section II. 


“<7, At the request by petition of the parents or guardians of twenty-five or 
more children for the establishment of a school, a school shall be established, 
which is to be built at the expense of all the villagers within two miles of the 
proposed school; provided always that a schoolmaster is provided without 
charge to the villagers. The repair and upkeep of the school-house or room 
shall be provided for by the levy of a moderate fee from the pupils attending 
the school, or by labour given gratuitously by the parents or guardians of such 
children. Any parent who does not send his children to either the village 
school or any other place of education shall be considered as being totally unfit 
for holding ary office under Government, or of being a member of a 
Gansabhawa. 

Secrion III. 


‘*« Any person who shall kill any fish by means of poison shall be guilty of 
an offence, and, on conviction thereof, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
ten rupees. 

Section IV. 


‘© 9, Any person who shall wilfully set fire to any patana or other land set 
apart by Government for the common pasturage of cattle of the villagers, shall 
be guilty of an offence, and, on — thereof, shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding ten rupees. 

“ee. Every villager who may be benefitted by such land shall, when neces- 
sary, contribute his quota of labour or money towards fencing or cutting a 
ditch, so that cattle may not go out of the limits of such lands, and towards 
keeping the place in good and proper order for pasturing purposes. 


Secrion VI. 
‘¢20. Boundaries of lands shall be marked by fences, ditches, or stones. 
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Any person who shall wilfully injure or destroy such boundaries shall be 
guilty of an offence, and be fined any sum not exceeding twenty rupees. 


Section VII. 


‘©21. Whoever shall use indecent or abusive language for the purpose of 
annoying or provoking any person, shall be guilty of an offence, and shall be 
liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding ten rupees. 


Secrion VIII. 


‘* 22. Not less than three nor more than five persons shall be associated with 
the president in the trial of cases.” 


In another case, the following were among the rules agreed to :— 


‘12. Persons residing on either side of a public road are prohibited from 
putting dirt, rubbish, timber, mats, copperah, arreca-nut, or any other com- 
modity on it, or to keep carts or allow children—too young to take care of 
themselyes—to play thereon. 

‘13. No cart-racing shall be permitted upon any public road, and no vehicle 
shall be driven thereon without a light at night. ; 

‘14, Gambling and cock-fighting are prohibited. Every headman is 
required to prosecute offenders against this rule before the Village Tribunal, as 
also all disorderly persons and vagrants; also persons using obscene and 
abusive language. 

“15. It shall be lawful for the village headman, under the authority of the 
committee, to call a proportion of the inhabitants of the village, between the 
ages of eighteen and fifty-five years, being males, to serve as a nightly patrol 
within it, for the protection of the persons and property of the villagers. 

“16. It shall not be lawful for any person to receive in pawn gold, silver, or 
other articles, without notice previously given to the village headman; and any 
person who shall discover and bring to conviction any one offending against 
this rule shall be entitled to receive five per cent. on the value of property so 
pawned. If the village headman receives in pawn such articles, he shall give 
notice thereof to the headman of the next nearest village. The headman shall 
keep a proper memorandum of such articles, giving a full description of them, 
as also the conditions and consideration of the mortgage.” 


With regard to Rule 15, it should be explained that a police force 
is foisted upon a village by the central Government at the villagers’ 
expense, only when the inhabitants have become turbulent, and are 
unable to maintain the peace among themselves. As a matter of 
fact the people generally resent the presence of policemen in their 
villages. 

Again, nearly all the rules contain provisions such as the 
following :— 


‘* 3. Boys from ‘six to fifteen years old, and girls from six to twelve years 
old, shall be sent to schools by their parents, except when prevented by sickness 
or other material cause; and the parents infringing this rule shall be subject 
to a fine not exceeding one rupee.” 


This compulsory power was greatly desired by Government when 
they perfected their arrangements for grants in aid of secular 
education only, having solved the religious difficulty, so far as 
Ceylon is concerned, long before Mr. Forster in the House of 
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Commons so disastrously blundered in dealing with the similar 
question for England. Even our island authorities shrank from 
enacting compulsory power in this respect ; but the people, when left 


to themselves, rigidly enacted and as rigidly enforced attendance at 
school by children. 


IV. 

What has been the effect of this measure of reform? it may be 
asked. It was to answer that question that the present paper was 
commenced, and to cause a right appreciation of which answer the 
foregoing particulars, anything but brief, though the writer has 
practised great reticence, seemed necessary. Tentatively tried in 
the first instance, the village councils and tribunals at once became an 
assured success, and now they are being established on every hand. 
What is of greatest importance is the fact that a very large degree 
of interest is taken in the proceedings of these institutions by a 
(hitherto) sluggish Asiatic people, whose proverbs deify idleness and 
inertia. A vernacular newspaper, the Lakrivikirana, of a few days 
since (April, 1875) tells of 800 people voting at the establishment of 
a Gansabhawa at Jattiantola. The testimony of Government officials 
has just been published, and their opinions, as expressed in the 
volume of Administrative Reports sent to Lord Carnarvon by 
Governor Gregory, may be cited. 


An Assistant Agent in the Central Province stands first in order. 
He says :— 


“« The Gansabhdwa.—The Village Tribunals in Matalé North appear to be a 
decided success. The president is doing his work well, and takes an evident 
interest in improving his district. 

‘The following is a statement of work done during 1873 :—- 

Civil. Criminal. 
Cases pending from 1872 . 4 Heo ar Nil 
Cases instituted ‘ : : ‘ . 197 aie 548 
Cases decided during 1873. ‘ ‘ . 412 aie 339 
Cases pending at the end of 1873. . 390 me 209 
Decisions appealed against . . a: 32 ne 5 
Decisions affirmed by me . ‘ ‘ ei a 1 
Decisions reversed . ‘ ‘ ‘ a an <8 Nil 
Case sent back for further evidence . eT as 1 


«The eight appeals as yet undecided are those in which petitions have been 
presented to me, but the cases haye not been sent to me by the president, 
Village Tribunals. 

‘The Minor Courts (as a result) at Dambulla were abolished in September, 
1873.” 


Mr. Hartshorne, in the same province, records— 


‘The operations of the Gansabhawa in Walapané have been attended with 
much success and benefit to the people. Two schools have been constructed 
under its auspices, and a third is about to be commenced ; a large number of 
village paths haye been cut, and some small irrigation works improved. The 
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people show every readiness to refer their disputes to its arbitration, and appear 
to be generally well satisfied with the system of procedure, whilst the saving of 
the expense and inconvenience attending litigation in the Police Court or Court 
of Requests is manifestly appreciated. The rules framed by the committees of 
the different districts have undergone a few slight modifications, and have been 
adopted for the division of Uda Héwaheta, where the ordinance has been 


introduced with the most cordial co-operation and satisfaction on the part of 
the inhabitants.” 


Mr. W. E. T. Sharpe, Acting Government Agent of the North 
Western Province, is very emphatic in his opinion :— 


‘*On the recommendation of my predecessor, Mr. Wright, the Gansabhiwa 
system, under the Ordinance No. 26 of 1871, was introduced in the Wéuda 
Willi Hatpattu shortly before I took charge of the province in the end of May. 
The rules were drawn up by committees elected at meetings of the inhabitants, 
at which the Government Agent presided, and have proved admirably adapted 
to the system of communal government so thoroughly in accord with the 
feelings and traditions of the people. The venerable Disséwe accepted the 


office of president, and Courts have been held monthly at four central places 
in rotation for a week at a time.” 


In the Eastern Province, where the population is made up of 
races other than the Sinhalese, viz., the Moors, of Arab descent, 
and Tamils, the project was equally successful. Mr. W. W. Hume 


reports— 


‘* Village Tribunals.—These tribunals, of which there are as yet but two in 
the province, continued to work satisfactorily. The evidence appears to be 
carefully taken down, and the records neatly kept, while the small number of 
appeals is a proof of satisfaction with the decisions. 

** Village Councils.—Two hundred and seventy-nine councils were held in the 
year in the ten divisions into which this district is divided. Fines to the amount 
of 2,472 rupees imposed, but only 819 rupees recovered. Ten appeals were 
lodged, of which six were confirmed as to the decision, but the fines reduced in 
five, and four were remanded for further hearing. On the whole, the system 
may be said to work admirably ; without it or something of the kind, it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to carry on satisfactorily the extensive paddy 
cultivation of the district, or to settle the numerous and often complicated 
questions of division and distribution of water, fencing, kraaling, and disposal 
of cattle during the crop season, and other matters which arise.” 


Similar testimony is given by Mr. G. W. Templer, writing from 
Trincomala in the same province. The most important opinion of 
all, however, is that expressed by Mr. C. P. Layard, C.M.G., the 


oldest civil servant in the island, who, as Government Agent of the 
Western Province, writes— 


‘* Village Tribunals and Councils are in full operation in four divisions of the 
district of Colombo. In Alutkéru Kéralé South, where the experiment was 
first made ; in the Meda and Pallé Pattus of the Héwagam Kéralé, and Mul- 
leriyawa in Alutkaru Kéralé North, exclusive of the town and suburbs of 
Negombo, and in the Adikari and Meda Pattus of the Siyané Koéralé, having 
jurisdiction over an united population of 148,625. 
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‘The cost to Government of maintaining the several establishments is as 
follows :— 


Annual Travelling popar 
Salary. Allowances. ; 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1 President . ; é : , . 1,500 .. 500 .. 2,000 
See cs gg en ac 300 .. 1,500 
2 Presidents, at Rs. 1,000 each . -. 2000... OO .. See 
8 Native Writers, at Rs. 240 ,, . « ‘BOG... — .. 1,920 
9 Messengers, at Rs. 120 Sure! « ,1,080... — .. 1,080 


Rs. 9,500 

‘‘ But the benefit accruing to the people from their existence is not so easily 
calculated, although generally observable in the disappearance of the lawless- 
ness which had prevailed in some places, and a willing submission to authority 
—the more influential for being self-imposed—in all. 

“Returns of judicial work done by each of the tribunals, affording important 
relief to the regular Courts of Justice, will be found in the appendix. For the 
rest, according to the concurrent testimgny of the several presidents, under 
the judicious management of the councillors and local committees, consisting of" 
elderly and experienced villagers, who generally take a personal and lively 
interest in their duties, agriculture is being systematically promoted, works of 
irrigation and drainage are suggested and sucessfully carried out, and the 
oppression of renters, as well as the evasion of the renters’ just dues, hitherto 
subjects of frequent complaint, rendered impossible. 

‘Schools for boys and girls—the attendance being compulsory in some, and 
regular in all—are greatly in demand, and taverns have been reduced to a 
minimum consistent with the necessity of preventing an illicit trade, and of 
providing for the reasonable requirements of the community. 

‘“‘ Gambling, cattle-stealing, and crimes of violence have also greatly dimi- 
nished, and in the instance of one division the indecent custom of children 


appearing naked in public, and the partial nudity of adults, are prohibited by 
regulation.” 


But one more extract will be necessary to show the abundant 
success which has been already achieved for this measure. Mr. 
Dickson, in his judicial report for Anaradhapura, says :—‘‘ The 
creation of Village Tribunals under the provisions of the Village 
Councils Ordinance is an important step in the direction which I 
would here seek to advocate. These tribunals have been placed 
under the control and supervision of the Government Agents, who 
exercise over them authority similar to that which is exercised by 
the magistrate of the district in India over all branches of the 
administration of criminal justice. I venture to think that there 
are here the germs of a system capable of great and beneficial 
extension.” 


Vv. 


In all the points claimed for it, this measure of reform may be 
said to have realised the expectations of the promoters. This does 
not often happen. Even so simple an arrangement as the ballot in 
English elections, now passed, would grieve the heart of Mr. Grote, 
were he to return from the “glimpses of the moon,” and see to 
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what “base purposes ” the ballot-box has been sometimes put, and 
how it has often failed in preserving absolute secrecy. The moral 
effects of the Gansabhéwa Ordinance, in the suppression of false 
charges, and the consequent arrest of a system which, like a cancer, 
was eating into the body politic of the Sinhalese nation, is not the 
least among the achievements of this Bill. A more satisfactory 
administration of justice has resulted, as a vast majority of the land 
cases tried! related to disputes as to boundaries, which could be more 
admirably settled. by arbitration by residents on the spot than by 
any other means. Further, in the presidentship of Village Tribunals, 
a new career has been opened to the sons of chiefs, mudaliyars, and 
well-to-do headmen generally. These lads are sent to Colombo to 
receive a liberal education, and from their ranks the Bar and 
clerical professions are choked, so many have been and still are the 
applications to be enrolled as proctors or advocates. Your educated 
native, like partly educated, foolish genteel people in England, 
can stomach no work but that which is dignified by the name of a 
profession. By reviving the ancient customs of the country, and 
enlisting the people themselves into the service of the administration 
of the law, the rulers ef Ceylon have deserved well equally of the 
people they rule and of those in whose service they go forth to rule. 
‘The impression has got abroad in England that more is done for the 
European coffee-planter and merchant than for the native; but 
lengthened experience goes to prove that in no colony of the British 
Empire where the whole population is native and very large, and 
the alien rulers and traders are a mere handful, is there so much 
prosperity, contentment, and satisfaction as in Ceylon; nowhere 
can the people see better that they are being ruled for their own 
good, and very much by themselves, in the higher ranks of the civil 
and judicial services, in the Supreme Court Bench,? as well as in 
the Village Council or Tribunal. The ordinance which has been 
under consideration will do very much to strengthen, and nothing 
whatever to loosen, the ties which unite Great Britain and Ceylon. 
Indian officials might find something to help them in their vaster 
work, in the results of the Gansabhawa Ordinance of Ceylon. 


Witi1am Dicey. 


{1) A story is told of the trial of a land case, such being notorious for weary 
prolixity. The mother of a young civil servant who was promoted to the bench a little 
too soon for dignity, was very fond of showing a highly finished sketch of a beautiful 
low-country scene in Ceylon. Underneath it was the inscription, “ Drawn from the 
court-house windows at —-———, whilst listening to the arguments in a land case.” 
The picture was shown to the governor of the day, and proved to be the “onee too 
often,” for a sharp letter was sent to the young civilian, telling him that he had better 
turn his attention to doing justice to the cases he was sent to try, and keep his artistic 
proclivities in their proper place. 

(2) Two of the three Supreme Court judges, Sir Richard Morgan and Mr. Stewart, 
senior puisne justices, are natives of Ceylon. 
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Ar the beginning of this paper I wish to state my exact object in 
writing it. My object is not a controversial discussion of details 
connected with the ritual of the Established Church, or inquiry into 
the doctrinal views entertained by opposite parties. Of all this 
there is enough and to spare elsewhere: the arena is crowded 
with swarming gladiators, brandishing every form of weapon, and 
accoutred in every variety of armour. A sated reader, revatus 
toties, might be pardoned for turning away from the somewhat 
over-familiar theme. My object is far less ambitious ; it is simply 
to point out very briefly certain fallacies, or perhaps rather a neglect 
of logical principles, to which numbers of the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church appear to fall victims, when they have, with an eye 
to the practical fulfilment of their official duties, to pass in review 
the ecclesiastical decisions of the Privy Council. The fallacies I 
have in view, have not, so far as. I have seen, been distinctly 
touched on or pointed out, and yet it seems important to bring them 
under notice, because they have reference to subjects which every 
clergyman of the Established Church is bound, by his position, to 
consider fully. As to the question «hy these fallacies impose on 
the clergy, there may be a difference of opinion. Carlyle’s “ mostly 
fools’? theory is hardly an adequate explanation, for I do not 
perceive that the clergy are equally illogical in other than ecclesi- 
astical matters: but so soon as the Church questions alluded to are 
discussed, logical precision appears to vanish. I believe one main 
reason at all events of this to be that the clergy start with pre- 
conceived theories, often grounded on nothing better than feeling 
or sentiment; by these, the judgment is fatally warped, and all 
images are distorted by the refracting atmosphere. But, whatever 
the explanation may be, the fact remains: viz., that fallacies do 
impose on many of the clergy whenever ecclesiastical judgments are 
discussed. I proceed to point out two or three of these. 

I enter a church. During the service I notice certain ritual 
observances—to specify them in detail would be altogether beside 
the question—which by some decision of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, in the Purchas case, suppose, or otherwise, have 
been pronounced illegal, and therefore unlawful for any clergyman 
of the Establishment to adopt whilst conducting public worship. 
At the close of the service I privately ask the incumbent on 
what precise ground he defends his violation of a decision which 
declared the usages in question to be for him unlawful. Assuming 
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him not to plead ignorance of the existence of any such decision, 
he will probably reply, that although in the Purchas case, the 
particular usage under discussion was pronounced wnlaiful, yet in a 
previous decision by the same tribunal it was pronounced Jaw/ul ; 
and that, of course, he cannot obey two contradictory judgments. 
I then ask on what principle he makes a selection between these 
contradictory judgments: and his reply naturally is that he selects 
the one which best suits his own views. Now I contend that he 
has no right whatever to do this. The principle acted on is one 
that could never be allowed universal or general adoption. A 
judgment is given on some question in Chancery, or the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in a certain direction: are we at liberty to reject 
the judgment and refuse to be bound by it, if we are able to 
disinter a judgment of the same Court at a previous date in an 
opposite direction? Does any one really think that he would be 
justified in doing this? I do not believe that any sensible man 
would commit himself to so unsound a principle. There can be, I 
imagine, no question really that the /ast judgment delivered by any 
competent legal tribunal becomes law so soon as the decision is given, 
and remains law until a later judgment reverses it. This principle 
applies of course equally to Chancery, the Queen’s Bench, and the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. This latter Court has 
declared, as I began by supposing, a certain usage to be illegal ; at 
variance that is with the Authorised Formularies of the Established 
Church. It is useless, then, to bring forward a previous judgment 
of the same Court in the opposite direction. The later decision is 
law, just because it is the later, and until it be reversed, or modified 
by a later decision still, the only law for the clergy to adopt. 
When our supposed incumbent therefore defends his violation of 
law on the ground that he must select one judgment, because it is 
impossible to obey two contradictory judgments, there is a trans- 
parent fallacy in his reasoning. He cannot obey two decisions which 
contradict each other; true; he cannot obey them both at the 
same time: but then this is what he is not required to do; what he 
is called upon to do, is to obey them both at successive times, and 
this he can do easily. The first decision was law then ; and it was 
his duty to obey it then so long as it remained law; in due time, 
however, that earlier judgment ceased to have weight,— 


doTis Tapolev tv péyas 
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Now it has been replaced by a later judgment, and this, not that, 
is the law. 
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All this, it may be remarked, is too obvious to require statement. 
It is no doubt theoretically obvious to many, but certainly it is any- 
thing but obvious to all. Some time ago I put to a controversial 
writer of some repute, the question I have here supposed addressed to 
our imaginary incumbent, and suggested the view I have given above. 
In his reply the argument was entirely ignored, and I received 
instead some feeble sarcasms on judge-made law, an argumentum ad 
hominem in the shape of a question why J violated a certain rubric 
(which in point of fact I carefully observe), and lastly some remarks 
on the rights of conscience, all of which observations appeared to 
me entirely irrelevant, and outside the question under discussion. 

Or, again, an incumbent may perhaps reply, that although his 
practices have been pronounced illegal by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, yet as the suit in which the decision was 
given was an undefended suit, he does not regard that decision 
as binding. Let us put this assertion into the language of a 
general principle; does it not read thus: a valid judgment can only 
be delivered when each litigant has exhausted every possible method of 
securing a decision in his own favour ? Is this true, or anywhere near 
the truth? If it were, it would lead, I think, to very curious results ; 
for it would apparently follow that the judgment would not bind 
the defeated litigant, if in the conduct of the suit he employed any 
but counsel of the highest reputation and skill ; because otherwise, it 
would be in his power to aver that with counsel of greater skill 
than the one employed, the result might have been different, and 
therefore in his favour. And who is to decide what counsel is 
highest in point of skill? And if it could be decided that one 
particular barrister is superior to all others, how can both litigants 
secure his services in the same action ? And yet the one who fails to 
secure him, might always fall back on the plea that if he had so 
secured him, the verdict might have been otherwise. And besides, 
in another way the principle, if acted on, would cause an entire 
failure of justice. An offender knows that his conduct is distinctly 
illegal; when a suit against him is begun, his course is very simple: 
he puts in no appearance in court; he employs no counsel to argue 
his case; judgment is pronounced against him: but what of that? 
It was an undefended suit, like Marius Priscus, “ Damnatus inant 
iudicio. . . . fruitur dis iratis.” It may be true that in a criminal 
prosecution for murder, it is highly desirable for the accused to 
have the advantage of counsel’s help; although the right to such 
assistance is of very recent date. In such cases, the question is 
one of fact. Witnesses give evidence more or less inculpating the 
accused ; but all evidence is not trustworthy, nor can all evidence, 
however trustworthy in itself, be legally received. Clearly the aid of 
an adviser, practised in such matters, is important, with a view to 
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object to the reception of evidence of the latter kind, and to sift 
evidence of the former, to cross-examine witnesses, and in short to 
test the credibility of the case against his client. All this may be, 
and no doubt is, desirable; but supposing it all to be absent, is the 
sentence pronounced, less valid? No one could seriously maintain 
that itis. And moreover it is not difficult to show that there is an 
entire absence of similarity between the case just spoken of, and 
that of a person cited before the judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. In the former, the point to be established is one of fact ; 
did the accused commit the offence in question ? the object of all 
evidence adduced by the prosecution is to show that he did; the 
object of all evidence adduced by the defence, to show that he did 
not ; if the commission of the crime is brought home to the accused 
he is at once condemned : it is in short no question of law but of fact. 
Before the Privy Council the reverse is the case. The fact is not 
questioned : no attempt, as a rule, is made to deny the commission of 
the alleged offence. It would be useless to do so. If in the course 
of public worship, in the presence of a large, or at all events fairly 
numerous congregation, incense is burnt, candles on the altar 
lighted, vestments worn, and the like, the fact must be notorious, 
and any attempt to deny it, if made, at once be refuted by over- 
whelming evidence. The fact then is admitted ; the real question is, 
what, assuming the fact, is the law with reference to it? And it is 
the business of the Court to ascertain this. They may no doubt 
sometimes receive valuable help from the addresses of counsel; on 
the other hand they may possibly have dust thrown in their eyes by 
them : in any case it is for the judges and for them alone, to interpret 
the statute or law, and, on their own view of its meaning to adjudi- 
cate accordingly. The fallacy then, I think, in the plea that the 
decision of the Committee of the Privy Council is not binding, 
because the action was undefended, is this: it is assumed that a suit 
before that tribunal, and an ordinary criminal prosecution, are 
similar, when in fact they are very different, and that because a 
certain element is desirable in the latter, it is therefore essential in 
the former, whereas in reality it is not essential either in the one or 
the other. 

Or again, our incumbent replies that although his practices are 
illegal just at present, yet very probably the question as to their 
legality or illegality will again come before the proper tribunal, and 
the last decision be reversed. In the first place, I ask who is to 
determine the exact amount of the probability here assumed? On 
what basis is it to be calculated ? The whole question will, in truth, 
become one of temperament; the very sanguine man will feel certain 
that the double contingency will occur, and the final result be favour- 
able to himself ; a less sanguine man will not feel quite so sure, but will 
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still regard the event as highly probable. We all know moreover 
how greatly our wishes influence our judgment. A man who greatly 
wants the re-arguing of the case, will soon come to regard it as 
exceedingly probable that it will be reargued, when in: reality 
the probability is extremely minute, or has no existence at all. 
Obedience, therefore, to law will only, on this principle, be necessary 
whenever there is an absolute certainty that no change in the inter- 
pretation of the law or in the law itself will subsequently be made. 
That this certainty will never be admitted by those who are interested 
in denying it, it requires no prophet to tell us. The plea, therefore, 
for present disobedience on the ground of a possible reversal of 
judgment in the future is a mere delusion, for it makes the fallacious 
assumption that finality is essential to the validity of law. 

Or again, our incumbent may assert that he declines to obey the 
judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, because 
he does not recognise the fitness of the Court to decide on ecclesias- 
tical questions. It is obvious, of course, to reply that the Court does 
not take into its consideration the truth or error of doctrinal beliefs, 
but only interprets the meaning, so far as it can, of the recognised 
formularies of the Established Church. To decide that the doctrine 
of Baptismal Regeneration is true, and ought to be held by every 
believer, and to point out that the formularies of the Church of 
England assert its truth—supposing them to do so—are clearly 
totally different things. But in truth all this is really beside the 
question. To disobey the judgment of the highest court or any 
court, on the ground of its unfitness to deliver judgment, is simply 
to become each man a law unto himself. Such an argument is 
utterly unworthy of any clergyman, and ought never, under any 
circumstances whatever, to be put forward. When that clergyman 
was ordained, the Court was either in existence or it was not. If it 
was, on taking Holy Orders in the Established Church, each can- 
didate tacitly consented to obey its laws as then existing, and he has 
uo right subsequently to withdraw that consent. To accept office in 
any Church, with a mental reservation not to obey its laws when 
they prove inconvenient, is simple dishonesty. If it came into 
existence after his ordination, then, supposing its establishment 
to be constitutional, I do not see that a recalcitrant clergyman can 
do otherwise than resign his benefice. To suppose the validity of a 
tribunal to depend on each man’s private opinion of its fitness for its 
duties, is a fallacy too transparent to impose on the most obtuse of 
reasoners. 

Or again, our incumbent will say that no doubt the law is against 
him; he admits it to be so; but then he considers that a certain 
amount of liberty is, by universal consent, accorded to every clergy- 
man, and that consequently he may exercise some discretion in sueh 
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matters. Now, I grant this: a certain amount of liberty is accorded 
to every clergyman by general consent; but then it is equally true 
that liberty beyond a certain point is not accorded. It might be 
harsh to proceed against an offender if his offence consisted of stealing 
a pin only, but it does not follow that it is harsh to bring to justice 
a bank-clerk who robs his employers of £250,000. It may not be 
easy, doubtless, to fix a line between the extreme limits; neverthe- 
less it must be fixed somewhere, in a rough sort of way commending 
itself to common-sense. Now there are certain questions connected 
with the manner of conducting public worship in our churches which 
can hardly be regarded as other than open questions at present. It 
will be found probably, on such examination as is possible, that 
there has always existed a difference of usage on these points. The 
practice of turning eastwards during the recital of the creeds, 
prevails in many churches, and in many does not: with reference 
to such practice the rubrics are entirely silent, but the custom has 
been immemorially in existence, and so liberty to adopt, continue, 
or discontinue the usage is naturally accorded to each congregation. 
In other cases, although the rubric may appear to point in a certain 
direction, yet there has become established by general and long- 
continued custom an opposite practice. For instance, judging from 
the rubric prefixed to the Lord’s Prayer on its first occurrence at 
Morning Service (“the people also kneeling, and repeating it with 
him, both here and wheresoever else it is used in Divine Service’), the 
Lord’s Prayer at the beginning of the office for the Holy Commu- 
nion ought to be repeated with the officiating clergyman by the 
congregation. Custom, however, I believe almost universally, has 
abolished this repetition by the people, and the officiating clergyman 
alone says the Lord’s Prayer here. Again, probably the rubrics 
direct the offertory sentences to be read after the conclusion of the 
sermon at Morning Service, and the Prayer for the Church Militant 
to be used whether there is a celebration of the Holy Communion or 
not. But supposing it to be so, the practice of ending Morning 
Service with the sermon has long since become prevalent, and almost 
universal custom has virtually abolished the rubric. In such a case 
as this it would seem undesirable to interfere authoritatively ; and 
each clergyman may well enjoy the liberty of choosing whether he 
will follow the rubric or custom. In themselves such matters are 
entirely unimportant; there is no question of doctrine involved ; 
whether, in a certain place in the Order of Service, the Lord’s 
Prayer is to be read by one man alone or by fifty simultaneously 
can hardly in itself be a point of conscience. In all cases, therefore, 
in which, the rubrics being silent, certain usages have grown up 
and been long in existence, or a long-established and generally pre- 
valent custom has superseded strict adherence to rubric in some 
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particular point, then “in dubiis (aut diu usitatis, somewhat to 
extend the area) Jibertas,” is the sound maxim. But suppose one 
of these indifferent usages to be no longer allowed to pass unques- 
tioned. It is dragged into the fierce daylight of a legal tribunal, 
and sentence pronounced on the question raised of its legality or 
illegality. Then the whole position of affairs is altered. Whether 
a clergyman has lighted candles or not on the Communion Table 
during service is immaterial in itself, and if he chose to have them 
adozen years ago, and the congregation assented, one hardly sees 
why he and they should not have followed their bent. But the case 
is very different now. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
has been forced to decide on the legality or illegality in the Esta- 
blished Church of the practice of having these lighted candles; and 
it has decided against their legality. The maxim “ in dubiis libertas”’ 
no longer applies ; the question has passed from the twilight land of 
dubiety, into the glare of pronounced illegality. To talk now about 
“in dubiis libertas’’ is out of place; these matters are doubtful no 
longer ; they were, if you like, doubtful once, you may call them 
doubtful still, if by doubtful you mean essentially indifferent ; but to 
class amongst things doubtful, in the usual sense, questions which 
have been distinctly settled one way or the other, is a gross fallacy. 
And this consideration, I may add, disposes of an argumentum 
ad hominem one sometimes hears employed. J, so runs the argu- 
ment, J adopt a practice forbidden by the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, but you are also guilty of lawlessness in disre- 
garding a plain rubric ; therefore, we are on the same platform. I 
reply, No, we are not; even if your averment is correct, I violate 
a rubric only where long-established custom has virtually made 
that rubric obsolete and practically abolished it (that abolition not 
having itself been rescinded by any counter-judgment of the Courts), 
just as the lapse of time has made obsolete many enactments in our 
Statute Book ; you refuse obedience to a positive judgment recently 
given with reference to the exact point in question. 

Lastly, our incumbent may say, that although he owes obedience 
to the Established Church of this land, he owes obedience first to 
the Universal Church. I reply that it is not the Universal Church, 
but the English Establishment which gives us the position we 
occupy. Itis by virtue of their connection with the latter, not the 
former, that our bishops are peers of the realm, taking precedence 
of every baron in the empire; it is the same connection which gives 
to every rector and vicar throughout England advantages conceded 
to the ministers of no other religious body in the country. . For all 
this we may or may not care; but we accept our position. Then we 
must accept the whole position, if we accept any part; and that 
position requires that we not only receive the emoluments of the 
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Establishment, but also submit ‘to her tribunals. Of course, some- 
times there may be conflicting duties: our consciences may forbid us 
to accept the decisions of our Ecclesiastical Courts; but I can then 
only see one course open to us, to resign our connection with a 
church which lays this burden upon us. To argue, then, that the 
Universal Church has the first claim on our obedience, assuming the 
assertion to be inherently true, is fallacious here, because we leave 
out of sight the fact that by accepting and retaining the position we 
occupy as office-bearers in the Establishment, we have already made 
our choice, and are not, so long as we continue in the Establishment, 
free to transfer our allegiance elsewhere. 

That fallacies of the kind I have spoken of are not i imaginary, is 
proved by what occurred the other day. On June 21st last, at a 
meeting of the congregation of St. Alban’s, Holborn, there was read 
a protest against the suspension of Mr. Mackonochie, addressed to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. It represented “that the sentence 
was obtained by a person not a parishioner: that the congregation 
entirely accepted Mr. Mackonochie’s view of the matters in dispute : 
that he had been singled out for repeated prosecution for what was 
but over-zeal for the beauty and order of divine worship: that he 
had made many concessions in the mode of performing divine ser- 
vice: that several of the matters on which the suspension rests are 
unsettled, and that the Court of Arches followed the precedent of 
the case of Hebbert v. Purchas, a finding disavowed more or less 
by Lord Coleridge, Lord Cairns, and Lord Selborne.”’ Now this 
document bristles with fallacies. The only plea not fallacious 
appears to be the one which remarks that some of the matters on 
which the suspension rests are unsettled ; and that only seems to be 
not fallacious because it is not, I imagine, true. The real point at 
issue was surely this: did Mr. Mackonochie in what he did, trans- 
gress the law or not? That,and nothing but that, had to be settled. 
What does it matter who set the machine going? Does a thief 
plead for a remission of his sentence, because policeman A and not 
policeman B arrests him? The offence was not committed against 
the congregation of St. Alban’s, but against the law. How again was 
the alleged illegality altered or destroyed by the fact that one thousand 
people were not unwilling to see the law transgressed? Or again, 
is lawlessness less lawlessness because the original motive was good ? 
Would a thief be excused because his aim was to complete a valuable 
numismatic cabinet? Once more, does the abandonment of certain 
unlawful acts bestow any right to commit other acts equally un- 
lawful? If one refrains from stealing, may one commit murder? 
And, lastly, is a decision of the final Court to be set aside because 
three eminent men are inclined to demur ? 


Percivat Frost, 











BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
CHarpTteR XXXVIII. 


LORD AVONLEY. 


Mr. Everarp Romrrey was now Lord Avonley, mounted on his 
direct heirship and riding hard at the earldom. His elevation 
occurred ata period of life that would have been a season of decay 
with most men ; but the prolonged and lusty autumn of the veteran 
took new fires from a tangible object to live for. His brother 
Craven’s death had slightly stupified, and it had grieved him: it 
seemed to him peculiarly pathetic ; for as he never calculated on the 
happening of mortal accidents to men of sound constitution, the cir- 
cumstance imparted a curious shake to his own solidity. It was like 
the quaking of earth, which tries the balance of the strongest.- If 
he had not been raised to so splendid a survey of the actual world, 
he might have been led to think of the imaginary, where perchance 
aman may meet his old dogs and a few other favourites, in a dim 
perpetual twilight. Thither at all events Craven had gone, and 
good night to him! The earl was a rapidly lapsing invalid. There 
could be no doubt that Everard was to be the head of his House. 

Outwardly he was the same tolerant gentleman who put aside the 
poor fools of the world to walk undisturbed by them in the paths he 
had chosen: in this aspect he knew himself: nor was the change so 
great within him as to make him cognizant of a change. It was 
only a secret turn in the bent of the mind, imperceptible as the 
touch of the cunning artist’s brush on a finished portrait, which will 
alter the expression without discomposing a feature, so that you 
cannot say it is another face, yet it is not the former one. His 
habits were invariable, as were his meditations. He thought less of 
Romfrey Castle than of his dogs and his devices for trapping vermin ; 
his interest in birds and beasts and herbs, “‘ what ninnies call nature 
in books,” to quote him, was undiminished ; imagination he had 
none to clap wings to his head and be off with it. He betrayed as 
little as he felt that the coming Earl of Romfrey was different from 
the cadet of the family. 

A novel sharpness in the “Stop that,” with which he crushed 
Beauchamp’s affectedly gentle and unusually roundabout opening of 
the vexed Shrapnel question, rang like a shot in the room at Steyn- 
ham, and breathed a different spirit from his customary easy pug- 
nacity that welcomed and lured on an adversary to wild outhitting. 
Some sorrowful preoccupation is, however, to be expected in the 
man who has lost a brother, and some degree of irritability at the 
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intrusion of past disputes. He chose to repeat a similar brief for- 
bidding of the subject before they started together for the scene of 
the accident and Romfrey Castle. No notice was taken of Beau- 
champ’s remark, that he consented to go though his duty lay 
elsewhere. Beauchamp had not the faculty of reading inside men, 
or he would have apprehended that his uncle was engaged in silently 
heaping aggravations to shoot forth one fine day a thundering and 
astonishing counterstroke. 

He should have known his uncle Everard better. 

In this respect he seemed to have no memory. But who has much 
that has given up his brains for a lodging to a single idea? It is at 
once a devouring dragon, and an intractable steam-force ; it is a 
tyrant that has eaten up a senate, and a prophet with a message. 
Inspired of solitariness and gigantic size it claims divine origin. 
The world can have no peace for it. 

Cecilia had not pleased him; none had. He did not bear in 
mind that the sight of Dr. Shrapnel sick and weak, which con- 
stantly reanimated his feelings of pity and of wrath, was not given 
to the others of whom he demanded a corresponding energy of just 
indignation and sympathy. The sense that he was left unaided to 
the task of bending his tough uncle, combined with his appreciation 
of the righteousness of the task to embitter him and set him on a 
pedestal, from which he descended at every sign of an opportunity 
for striking, and to which he retired continually baffled and wrath- 
ful, in isolation. 

Then ensued the dreadful division in his conception of his powers: 
for he who alone saw the just and right thing to do, was incapable 
of compelling it to be done. Lay on to his uncle as he would, that 
wrestler shook him off. And here was one man whom he could not 
move! How move a nation ? 

There came on him a thirst for the haranguing of crowds. They 
agree with you or they disagree ; exciting you to activity in either 
case. They do not interpose cold Tory exclusiveness and inaccessi- 
bility. You have them in the rough; you have nature in them, and 
all that is hopeful in nature. You drive at, over, and through them, 
for their good; you plough them. You sow them too. Some of 
them perceive that it is for their good, and what if they be a 
minority? Ghastly as a minority is in an election, in a lifelong 
struggle it is refreshing and encouraging. The young world and 
its triamph is with the minority. O to be speaking! Condemned 
to silence beside his uncle Beauchamp chafed for a loosened tongue 
and an audience tossing like the well-whipped ocean, or open as the 
smooth sea-surface to the marks of the breeze. Let them be hostile 


or amicable, he wanted an audience as hotly as the humped Richard 
a horse. 
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At Romfrey Castle he fell upon an audience that became trans- 
formed into a swarm of chatterers, advisers, and reprovers the 
instant his lips were parted. The ladies of the family declared his 
pursuit of the Apology to be worse and vainer than his politics. 
The gentlemen said the same, but they were not so outspoken to him 
personally, and indulged in asides, with quotations of some of his 
uncle Everard’s recent observations concerning him: as for example, 
“ Politically he’s a mad harlequin jumping his tights and spangles 
when nobody asks him to jump; and in private life he’s a mad 
dentist poking his tongs at my sound tooth:” a highly ludicrous 
image of the persistent fellow, and a reminder of situations in 
Moliére, as it was acted by Cecil Baskelett and Lord Welshpool. 
Beauchamp had to a certain extent restored himself to favour with 
his uncle Everard by offering a fair suggestion on the fatal field to 
account for the accident, after the latter had taken measurements 
and examined the place in perplexity. His elucidation of the 
puzzle was referred to by Lord Avonley at Romfrey, and finally 
accepted as possible: and this from a wiseacre who went quacking 
about the county, expecting to upset the order of things in England! 
Such a mixing of sense and nonsense in a fellow’s noddle was never 
before met with, Lord Avonley said. Cecil took the hint. He 
had been unworried by Beauchamp: Dr. Shrapnel had not been 
mentioned : and it delighted Cecil to let it be known that he thought 
old Nevil had some good notions, particularly as to the duties of the 
aristocracy—that first war-cry of his when a midshipman. News of 
another fatal accident in the hunting-field confirmed Cecil’s higher 
opinion of his cousin. On the day of Craven’s funeral they heard at 
Romfrey that Mr. Wardour-Devereux had been killed by a fall from 
his horse. Two English gentlemen despatched by the same agency 
within a fortnight! ‘‘He smoked,’ Lord Avonley said of the 
second departure, to allay some perturbation in the bosoms of the 
ladies who had ceased to ride, by accounting for this particular mis- 
hap in the most reassuring fashion. Cecil’s immediate reflection 
was that the unfortunate smoker had left a rich widow. Far behind 
in the race for Miss Halkett, and uncertain of a settled advantage in 
his other rivalry with Beauchamp, he fixed his mind on the widow, 
and as Beauchamp did not stand in his way, but on the contrary 
might help him—for she, like the generality of women, admired 
Nevil Beauchamp in spite of her feminine good sense and conser- 
vatism—Cecil began to regard the man he felt less opposed to with 
some recognition of his merits. The two nephews accompanied 
Lord Avonley to London, and slept at his town-house. They break- 
fasted together the next morning on friendly terms. Half an hour 
afterward there was an explosion; uncle and nephews were scat- 
tered fragments: and if Cecil was the first to return to cohesion 
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with his lord and chief, it was, he protested energetically, common 
policy in a man in his position to do so: all that he looked for being 
a decent pension anda share in the use of the town-house. Old 
Nevil, he related, began cross-examining him and entangling him 
with the cunning of the deuce, in my lord’s presence, and having got 
him to make an admission, old Nevil flung it at the baron, and even 
crossed him and stood before him when he was walking out of the 
room. A furious wrangle took place. Nevil and the baron gave it 
to one another unmercifully. The end of it was that all three flew 
apart, for Cecil confessed to having a temper, and in contempt of 
him for the admission wrung out of him, Lord Avonley had pricked 
it. My lord went down to Steynham, Beauchamp to Holdesbury, 
and Captain Baskelett to his quarters; whence in a few days he 
repaired penitently to my lord—the most placable of men when a 
full submission was offered to him. 

Beauchamp did nothing of the kind. He wrote a letter to 
Steynham in the form of an ultimatum. 

This egregious letter was handed to Rosamund for a proof of her 
darling’s lunacy. She in conversation with Stukely Culbrett 
unhesitatingly accused Cecil of plotting his cousin’s ruin. 

Mr. Culbrett thought it possible that Cecil had been a little more 
than humorous in the part he had played in the dispute, and spoke 
to him. 


Then it came out that Lord Avonley had also delivered an 
ultimatum to Beauchamp. 

Time enough had gone by for Cecil to forget his ruffling, and 
relish the baron’s grandly comic spirit in appropriating that big 
word Apology, and demanding it from Beauchamp on behalf of the 
lady ruling his household. What could be funnier than the knocking 
of Beauchamp’s blunderbuss out of his hands, and pointing the 
muzzle at him ! 

Cecil dramatized the fun to amuse Mr. Culbrett. Apparently 
Beauchamp had been staggered on hearing himself asked for the 
definite article he claimed. He had made a point of speaking of the 
apology. Lord Avonley did likewise. And each professed to exact 
it for a deeply aggrieved person: each put it on the ground that it 
involved the other’s rightful ownership of the title of gentleman. 

“<«An apology to the amiable and virtuous Mistress Culling?’ 
says old Nevil: ‘an apology? what for ?’—‘ For unbecoming and 
insolent behaviour,’ says my lord.” 

“TI am that lady’s friend,’ Stukely warned Captain Baskelett. 
“ Don’t let us have a third apology in the field.” 

“Perfectly true ; you are her friend, and you know what a friend 
of mine she is,” rejoined Cecil. ‘I could swear ‘that lady ’ flings 
the whole affair at me. I give you my word, old Nevil and I were 
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on a capital footing before he and the baron broke up. I praised him 
for tickling the aristocracy. I backed him heartily ; I do now; I'll 
do it in Parliament. I know a case of a noble lord, a general in the 
army, and he received an intimation that he might as well attend the 
Prussian cavalry manceuvres last autumn on the Lower Rhine or in 
Silesia—no matter where. He couldn’t go: he was engaged to 
shoot birds! I give you my word. Now there I see old Nevil’s 
right. It’s as well we should know something about the Prussian 
and Austrian cavalry, and if our aristocracy won’t go abroad to study 
cavalry, who is to? no class in the kingdom understands horses as 
they do. My opinion is, they’re asleep. Nevil should have stuck to 
that, instead of trying to galvanise the country and turning against 
his class. But fancy old Nevil asked for the apology! It petrified 
him. ‘I’ve told her nothing but the truth,’ says Nevil. ‘Telling 
the truth to women is an impertinence,’ says my lord. Nevil swore 
he’d have a revolution in the country before he apologized.” 

Mr. Culbrett smiled at the absurdity of the change of positions 
between Beauchamp and his uncle Everard, which reminded him 
somewhat of the old story of the highwayman innkeeper and the 
market farmer who had been thoughtful enough to recharge his 
pistols after quitting the inn at midnight. A practical tu quoque is 
astonishingly laughable, and backed by a high figure and manner it 
had the flavour of triumphant repartee. Lord Avonley did not 
speak of it asa retort upon Nevil, though he reiterated the word 
apology amusingly. He put it as due to the lady governing his 
household: and his ultimatum was, that the apology should be 
delivered in terms to satisfy him within three months of the date of 
the demand for it: otherwise blank ; but the shadowy index pointed 
to the destitution of Nevil Beauchamp. 

No stroke of retributive misfortune could have been severer to 
Rosamund than to be thrust forward as the object of humiliation for 
the man she loved. She saw at a glance how much more likely it 
was (remote as the possibility appeared) that her lord would perform 
the act of penitence than her beloved Nevil. And she had no 
occasion to ask herself why. Lord Avonley had done wrong, and 
Nevil had not. It was inconceivable that Nevil should apologize to 
her. It was horrible to picture the act in her mind. She was a very 
rational woman, quite a woman of the world, yet such was her 
situation between these two men that the childish tale of a close and 
consecutive punishment for sins, down to our little naughtinesses and 
naturalnesses, enslaved her intelligence, and amazed her with the 
example made of her, as it were to prove the tale true of our being 
surely hauled back like domestic animals learning the habits of good 
society, to the rueful contemplation of certain of our deeds, however 
wildly we appeal to nature to stand up for them. 
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But is it so with all of us? No, thought Rosamund, sinking 
dejectedly from a recognition of the heavenliness of the justice 
which lashed her and Nevil, and did not scourge Cecil Baskelett, 
That fine eye for celestially-directed consequences is ever haunted 
by shadows of unfaith likely to obscure it completely when chastise- 
ment is not seen to fall on the person whose wickedness is evident to 
us. It has been established that we do not wax diviner by dragging 
down the gods to our level. 

Rosamund knew Lord Avonley too well to harass him with further 
petitions and explanations. Equally vain was it to attempt to 
persuade Beauchamp. He made use of the house in London, where 
he met his uncle occasionally, and he called at Steynham for money, 
that he could have obtained upon the one condition, which was no 
sooner mentioned than fiery words flew in the room, and the two 
separated. The leaden look in Beauchamp, noticed by Cecilia 
Halkett in their latest interview, was deepening, and was of itself a 
displeasure to Lord Avonley, who liked flourishing faces, and said : 
“ That fellow’s getting the look of a sweating smith : ”—presumably 
in the act of heating his poker at the furnace to stir the country. 

It now became an offence to him that Beauchamp should continue 
doing this in the speeches and lectures he was reported to be deliver- 
ing; he stamped his foot at the sight of his nephew’s name in the 
daily journals; a novel sentiment of social indignation was expressed 
by his crying out, at the next request for money: ‘Money to prime 
you to turn the country into a rat-hole? Not a square inch of 
Pennsylvanian paper-bonds! What right have you to be lecturing 
and orationing. You’ve no knowledge. All you’ve got is your 
instincts, and that you show in your readiness to exhibit them like a 
monkey. You ought to be turned inside out on your own stage. 
You’ve lumped your brains on a point or two about Land, and 
Commonland, and the Suffrage, and you pound away upon them, as if 
you had the key of the difficulty. It’s the Scotchman’s metaphysics ; 
you know nothing clear, and your working-classes know nothing at 
all; and you blow them with wind like an overstuffed cow. What 
you’re driving at is to get hob-nail boots to dance on our heads. 
Stukely says you should be off over toIreland. There you’d swim in 
your element, and have speechifying from instinct, and howling and 
pummelling too, enough to last you out. I'll hand you money for 
that expedition. You’re one above the number wanted here. 
You’ve a look of bad powder fit only to flash in the pan. I saved 
you from the post of public donkey, by keeping you out of Parlia- 
ment. You’re braying and kicking your worst for it still at these 
meetings of yours. A naval officer preaching about Republicanism 
and parcelling out the Land!” 


Beauchamp replied quietly, “The lectures I read are Dr. 
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Shrapnel’s. When I speak I have his knowledge to back my 
deficiencies. He is too ill to work, and I consider it my duty to do 
as much of his work as I can undertake.” 

“Ha! You're the old infidel’s amen clerk. It would rather 
astonish orthodox congregations to see clerks in our churches 
getting into the pulpit to read the sermon for sick clergymen,” said 
Lord Avonley. His countenance furrowed. “I'll pay that bill,” 
he added. 

“Pay down half a million!” thundered Beauchamp; and 
dropping his voice, “or go to him.” 

“You remind me,” his uncle observed. ‘I recommend you to 
ring that bell, and have Mrs. Culling here.”’ 

“Tf she comes she will hear what I think of her.” 

“Then, out of the house!” 

“Very well, sir. You decline to supply me with money ?” 

“T do.” 

“T must have it.” 

“T dare say. Money’s a chain-cable for holding men to their 
senses.” 

“T ask you, my lord, how I am to carry on Holdesbury ?” 

“ Give it up.” 

“T shall have to,” said Beauchamp, striving to be prudent. 

“ There isn’t a doubt of it,” said his uncle, upon a series of nods 
diminishing in their depth until his head assumed a droll interroga- 
tive fixity, with an air of ‘ What next ?’ 


Cuapter XXXIX. 
BETWEEN BEAUCHAMP AND CECILIA. 


BeaucHaMP quitted the house without answering as to what next, 
and without seeing Rosamund. 

In the matter of money, as of his physical health, he wanted to 
do too much at once; he had spent largely of both in his efforts 
to repair the injury done to Dr. Shrapnel. He was overworked, 
anxious, restless, craving for a holiday somewhere—in France pos- 
sibly ; he was all but leaping on board the boat at times, and 
unwilling to leave his dear old friend who clung to him, he stayed, 
keeping his impulses below the tide-mark which leads to action, but 
where they do not yield peace of spirit. The tone of Renée’s letters 
filled him with misgivings. She wrote word that she had seen 
M. d@’Hentiel for the first time since his return from Italy, and he 
was much changed, and inclined to thank Roland for the lesson he 
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had received from him at the sword’s point. And next she urged 
Beauchamp to marry, so that he and she might meet, as if she felt 
a necessity for it. “I shall love your wife; teach her to think 
amiably of me,” she said. And her letter contained womanly sym- 
pathy for him in his battle with his uncle. Beauchamp thought of 
his experiences of Cecilia’s comparative coldness. He replied that 
there was no prospect of his marrying; he wished there were one 
of meeting! He forbore from writing too fervently, but he alluded 
to happy days in Normandy, and proposed to renew them if she 
would say she had need of him. He entreated her to deal with him 
frankly ; he reminded her that she must constantly look to him, as 
she had vowed she would, when in any kind of trouble; and he 
declared to her that he was unchanged. He meant, of an unchanged 
disposition to shield and serve her; but the review of her situation, 
and his knowledge of her quick blood, wrought him to some jealous 
lover’s throbs, which led him to impress his unchangeableness upon 
her, to bind her to that standard. She declined his visit: “ not 
now; not yet: and for that he presumed to chide her, half-sin- 
cerely. As far as he knew he stood against everybody save his old 
friend and Renée ; and she certainly would have refreshed his heart 
for a day. In writing, however, he had an ominous vision of the 
morrow to the day ; and, both for her sake and his own, he was not 
unrejoiced to hear that she was engaged day and night in nursing 
her husband. Pursuing his vision of the morrow of an unre- 
proachful day with Renée, the madness of taking her to himself, 
should she surrender at last to a third persuasion, struck him 
sharply, now that he and his uncle were foot to foot in downright 
conflict, and money was the question. He had not much remaining 
of his inheritance—about fifteen hundred pounds. He would. have 
to vacate Holdesbury and his uncle’s town-house in a month. Let 
his passion be never so desperate, for a beggared man to think of 
running away with a wife, or of marrying one, the folly is as big as 
the worldly offence: no justification is to be imagined. Nay, and 
there is no justification for the breach of a moral law. Beauchamp 
owned it, and felt that Renée’s resistance to him in Normandy 
placed her above him. He remembered a saying of his moralist : 
“We who interpret things heavenly by things earthly must not 
hope to juggle with them for our pleasures, and can look to no abso- 
lution of evil acts.’ The school was a hard one. It denied him 
holidays; it cut him off from dreams. It ran him in heavy harness 
on a rough highroad, allowing no turnings to right or left, no way- 
side croppings; with the simple permission to him that he should 
daily get thoroughly tired. And what was it Jenny Denham had 


said on the election day ? “ Does incessant battling keep the intel- 
lect clear ?” 
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His mind was clear enough to put the case that, either he beheld a 
tremendous magnification of things, or else that other men did not 
attach common importance to them; and he decided that the latter 
was the fact. 

An incessant struggle of one man with the world, which position 
usually ranks his relatives against him, does not conduce to sound- 
ness of judgment. He may nevertheless be right in considering 
that he is right in the main. The world in motion is not so wise 
that it can pretend to silence the outcry of an ordinarily generous 
heart even—the very infant of antagonism to its methods and esta- 
blishments. It is not so difficult to be right against the world when 
the heart is really active; but the world is our book of humanity, 
and before insisting that his handwriting shall occupy the next blank 
page of it, the noble rebel is bound for the sake of his aim to ask 
himself how much of a giant he is, lest he fall like a blot on the 
page, instead of inscribing intelligible characters there. 

Moreover, his relatives are present to assure him that he did not 
jump out of Jupiter’s head or come of the doctor. They hang on 
him like an ill-conditioned prickly garment ; and if he complains of 
the irritation they cause him, they one and all denounce his irritable 
skin. 

Fretted by his relatives he cannot be much of a giant. 

Beauchamp looked from Dr. Shrapnel in his invalid’s chair to his 
uncle Everard breathing robustly, and mixed his uncle’s errors 
with those of the world which honoured and upheld him. His 
remainder of equability departed; his impatience increased. His 
appetite for work at Dr. Shrapnel’s writing-desk was voracious. He 
was ready for any labour, the transcribing of papers, writing from 
dictation, whatsoever was of service to Lord Avonley’s victim: and 
he was not like the Spartan boy with the wolf at his vitals; he 
betrayed it in the hue his uncle Everard detested, in a visible ner- 
vousness, and indulgence in fits of scorn. Sharp epigrams and 
notes of irony provoked his laughter more than fun. He seemed to 
acquiesce in some of the current contemporary despair of our immo- 
vable England, though he winced at a satire on his country, and 
attempted to show that the dull dominant class of money-makers 
was the ruin of her. Wherever he stood to represent Dr. Shrapnel, 
as against Mr. Grancey Lespel on account of the Itchincope 
encroachments, he left a sting that spread the rumour of his having 
become not only a black torch of Radicalism—our modern pro- 
vincial estate-holders and their wives bestow that reputation lightly 
—but a gentleman with the polish scratched off him in parts. And 
he, though individually he did not understand how there was to be 
game in the land if game-preserving was abolished, signed his name 
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R. C.8. Nevu. Beaucuampe for Dr. SHRAPNEL, in the communications 
directed to solicitors of the persecutors of poachers. 

His behaviour to Grancey Lespel was eclipsed by his treatment of 
Captain Baskelett. Cecil had ample reason to suppose his cousin to 
be friendly with him. He himself had forgotten Dr. Shrapnel, and 
all other dissensions, in a supremely Christian spirit. He paid his 
cousin the compliment to think that he had done likewise. At 
Romfrey and in London he had spoken to Nevil of his designs upon 
the widow: Nevil said nothing against it: and it was under Mrs. 
Wardour-Devereux’s eyes, and before a man named Lydiard, that 
never calling to him to put him on his guard, Nevil fell foul 
of him with every capital charge that can be brought against a 
gentleman, and did so abuse, worry, and disgrace him as to reduce 
him to quit the house to avoid the scandal of a resort to a gentle- 
man’s last appeal in vindication of his character. Mrs. Devereux 
spoke of the terrible scene to Cecilia, and Lydiard to Miss Denham. 
The injured person communicated it to Lord Avonley, who told Colonel 
Halkett emphatically that his nephew Cecil deserved well of him in 
having kept command of his temper out of consideration for the 
family. There was a general murmur of the family over this inci- 
dent. The widow was rich, and it ranked among the unwritten 
crimes against blood for one offshoot of a great house wantonly to 
thwart another in the wooing of her by humbling him in her 
presence, doing his utmost to expose him as a schemer, a culprit, 
and a poltroon. 

Could it be that Beauchamp had reserved his wrath with his 
cousin to avenge Dr. Shrapnel upon him signally? Miss Denham 
feared her guardian was the cause. Lydiard was indefinitely of her 
opinion. The idea struck Cecilia Halkett, and as an example of 
Beauchamp’s tenacity of purpose and sureness of aim it fascinated 
her. But Mrs. Wardour-Devereux did not appear to share it. She 
objected to Beauchamp’s intemperateness and unsparingness, as if 
she was for conveying a sisterly warning to Cecilia; and that being 
off her mind, she added, smiling a little and colouring a little : “We 
learn only from men what men are.” How the scene commenced 
and whether it was provoked, she failed to recollect. She described 
Beauchamp as very self-contained in manner throughout : his tongue 
was the scorpion. Cecilia fancied he must have resembled his uncle 
Everard. 

Cecilia was conquered, but unclaimed. While supporting and ap- 
proving him in her heart ‘she was dreading to receive some new 
problem of his conduct; and still while she blamed him for not 
seeking an interview with her, she liked him for this instance of 
delicacy in the present state of his relations with Lord Avonley. 

A problem of her own conduct disturbed the young lady’s clear 
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conception of herself: and this was a ruffling of unfaithfulness in 
her love of Beauchamp, that was betrayed to her by her forgetful- 
ness of him whenever she chanced to be with Seymour Austin. In 
Mr. Austin’s company she recovered her forfeited repose, her poetry 
of life, her image of the independent Cecilia throned above our dust 
of battle, gazing on broad heaven. She carried the feeling so far 
that Blackburn Tuckham’s enthusiasm for Mr. Austin gave him 
grace in her sight, and praise of her father’s favourite from Mr. 
Austin’s mouth made him welcome to her. The image of that grave 
capable head, dusty-grey about the temples, and the darkly sanguine 
face of the tried man, which was that of a seasoned warrior and 
inspired full trust in him like a good sword, with his vivid look, his 
personal distinction, his plain devotion to the country’s business, 
and the domestic solitude he lived in, admired, esteemed, loved 
perhaps, but unpartnered, was often her refuge and haven from 
tempestuous Beauchamp. She could see in vision the pride of 
Seymour Austin’s mate. It flushed her reflectively. Conquered 
but not claimed, Cecilia was like the frozen earth insensibly moving 
round to sunshine in nature, with one white flower in her breast : as 
innocent a sign of strong sweet blood as a woman may wear. She 
ascribed to that fair mate of Seymour Austin’s many lofty charms of 
womanhood ; above all, stateliness: her especial dream of an attain- 
able superlative beauty in women. And supposing that lady to be 
accused of the fickle breaking of another love, who walked beside 
him, matched with his calm heart and one with him in counsel, 
would the accusation be repeated by them that beheld her husband ? 
might it not rather be said that she had not deviated, but had only 
stepped higher? She chose no youth, no glistener, no idler: it 
was her soul striving upward to air like a seed in the earth that 
raised her to him: and she could say to the man once enchaining 
her: Friend, by the good you taught me I was led to this! 

Cecilia’s reveries flew like columns of mist before the gale when 
tidings reached her of a positive rupture between Lord Avonley and 
Nevil Beauchamp, and of the mandate to him to quit possession of 
Holdesbury and the London house within a certain number of days, 
because of his refusal to utter an apology to Mrs. Culling. Angrily 
on his behalf she prepared to humble herself to him. Louise 
Wardour-Devereux brought them to a meeting, at which Cecilia, 
with her heart in her hand, was icy. Mr. Lydiard, prompted by 
Mrs. Devereux, gave him better reasons for her singular coldness 
than Cecilia could give to herself, and some time afterward Beau- 
champ went to Mount Laurels, where Colonel Halkett mounted guard 
over his daughter, and behaved, to her thinking, cruelly. “Now 
you have ruined yourself there’s nothing ahead for you but to go to 
the Admiralty and apply for a ship,” he said, sugaring the unkind- 
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ness with the remark that the country would be the gainer. He let 
fly a side-shot at London men calling themselves military men who 
sought to repair their fortunes by chasing wealthy widows, and 
complimented Beauchamp: “ You’re not one of that sort.” 

Cecilia looked at Beauchamp steadfastly. “Speak,” said the 
look. 

But he, though not blind, was keenly wounded. 

‘Money I must have,” he said, half to the colonel, half to 
himself. 

Colonel Halkett shrugged. Cecilia waited for a directness in 
Beauchamp’s eyes. 

Her father was too wary to leave them. 

Cecilia’s intuition told her that by leading to a discussion of 
politics, and adopting Beauchamp’s views, she could kindle him. 
Why did she refrain? It was that the conquered young lady was a 
captive, not an ally. To touch the subject in cold blood, voluntarily 
to launch on those vexed waters, as if his cause were her heart’s, as 
much as her heart was the man’s, she felt to be impossible. He at the 
same time felt that the heiress, endowing him with money to speed 
the good cause, should be his match in ardour for it, otherwise he 
was but a common adventurer, winning and despoiling an heiress. 

They met in London. Beauchamp had not vacated either Holdes- 
bury or the town-house; he was defying his uncle Everard, and 
Cecilia thought with him that it was a wise temerity. She thought 
with him passively altogether. On this occasion she had not to wait 
for directness in his eyes; she had to parry it. They were at a 
dinner-party at Lady Elsea’s, generally the last place for seeing 
Lord Palmet, but he was present, and arranged things neatly for 
them, telling Beauchamp that he acted under Mrs. Wardour- 
Devereux’s orders. Never was an opportunity more propitious for a 
desperate lover. Had it been Renée next him, no petty worldly 
scruples of honour would have held him back. And if Cecilia had 
spoken feelingly of Dr. Shrapnel, or had she simulated a thoughtful 
interest in his pursuits, his hesitations would have vanished. As it 
was, he dared to look what he did not permit himself to speak. She 
was nobly lovely, and the palpable envy of men around cried fool 
at his delays. Beggar and heiress! he said in his heart, to vitalize 
the three-parts fiction of the point of honour which Cecilia’s beauty 
was fast submerging. When she was leaving he named a day for 
calling to see her. Colonel Halkett stood by, and she answered, 
“Come.” 

Beauchamp kept the appointment. Cecilia was absent. 

He was unaware that her father had taken her to old Mrs. Beau- 
champ’s death-bed. Her absence, after she had said, “Come,” 
appeared a confirmation of her glacial manner when they met at 
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the house of Mrs. Wardour-Devereux; and he charged her with 
waywardness. A wound of the same kind that we are inflicting is 
about the severest we can feel. 

Beauchamp received intelligence of his venerable great-aunt’s 
death from Blackburn Tuckham, and after the funeral he was 
informed that eighty thousand pounds had been bequeathed to him: 
a goodly sum of money for a gentleman recently beggared: yet, 
as the political enthusiast could not help reckoning (apart from a 
fervent sentiment of gratitude toward his benefactress), scarcely 
enough to do much more than start and push for three or more years 
a commanding daily newspaper, devoted to Radical interests, and 
to be entitled “Tue Dawn.” 

True, he might now conscientiously approach the heiress, take her 
hand with an open countenance, and retain it. 

Could he do so quite conscientiously? The point of honour had 
been centered in his condition of beggary. Something still was in 
his way. A quick spring of his blood for air, motion, excitement, 
holiday freedom, sent his thoughts travelling whither they always 
shot away when his redoubtable natural temper broke loose. 

In the case of any other woman than Cecilia Halkett he would not 
have been obstructed by the minor ‘consideration as to whether he 
was wholly heart-free to ask her in marriage that instant; for there 
was no hindrance, and she was beautiful. She was exceedingly 
beautiful; and she was an unequalled heiress. Alone she would be 
able with her wealth to float his newspaper, THE Dawn, so desired 
of Dr. Shrapnel !—the best restorative that could be applied to him! 
Every temptation came supplicating him to take the step which 
indeed he wished for: one feeling opposed. He really respected 
Cecilia: it is not too much to say that he worshipped her with the 
devout worship rendered to the ideal Englishwoman by the heart of 
the nation. For him she was purity, charity, the keeper of the keys 
of whatsoever is held precious by men; she was a midway saint, a 
light between day and darkness, in whom the spirit in the flesh 
shone like the growing star amid thin sanguine colour, the sweeter, 
the brighter, the more translucent, the longer known. And if the 
_ image will allow it, the nearer down to him the holier she seemed. 

How offer himself when he was not perfectly certain that he was 
worthy of her? 

Some jugglery was played by the adept male heart in these later 
hesitations. Up to the extent of his knowledge of himself, the man 
was fairly sincere. Passion would have sped him to Cecilia, but 
passion is not invariably love; and we know what it can be. 

The glance he cast over the water at Normandy was withdrawn. 
He went to Bevisham to consult with Dr. Shrapnel about the starting 
of a weekly journal, instead of a daily, and a name for it—a serious 
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question: for though it is oftener weekly than daily that the dawn 
is visible in England, titles must not invite the public jest; and the 
glorious project of the daily Dawn was prudently abandoned for by- 
and-by. He thought himself rich enough to put a Radical champion 
weekly in the field: and this matter, excepting the title, was 
arranged in Bevisham. Thence he proceeded to Holdesbury, where 
he heard that the house, grounds, and farm were let to a tenant 
preparing to enter. Indifferent to the blow, he kept an engagement 
to deliver a speech at the great manufacturing town of Gunningham, 
and then went to London, visiting his uncle’s town-house for recent 
letters. Not one was from Renée: she had not written for six 
weeks: not once for his thrice! A letter from Cecil Baskelett 
informed him that ‘my lord’ had placed the town-house at his 
disposal. Returning to dress for dinner on a thick and murky 
evening of February, Beauchamp encountered his cousin on the 
steps. He said to Cecil, “I sleep here to-night: I leave the house 
to you to-morrow.” 

Cecil struck out his underjaw to reply: “Oh! good. You sleep 
here to-night. You are a fortunate man. I congratulate you. I 
shall not disturb you. I have just entered on my occupation of the 
house. I have my key. Allow me to recommend you to go straight 
to the drawing-room. And I may inform you that the Earl of 
Romfrey is at the point of death. My lord is at the castle.”’ 

Cecil accompanied his descent of the steps with the humming of 
an opera melody. Beauchamp tripped into the hall-passage. A 
young maid-servant held the door open, and she accosted him: 
“Tf you please, there is a lady up-stairs in the drawing-room; 
she speaks foreign English, sir.” 

Beauchamp asked if the lady was alone, and not waiting for the 
answer, though he listened while writing, and heard that she was 
heavily veiled, he tore a strip from his note-book, and carefully 
traced half-a-dozen telegraphic words to Mrs. Culling at Steynham. 
His rarely failing promptness, which was like an inspiration, to 
conceive and execute measures for averting peril, set him on the 
thought of possibly counteracting his cousin Cecil’s malignant 
tongue by means of a message to Rosamund, summoning her by 
telegraph to come to town by the next train that night. He 
despatched the old woman keeping the house, as trustier than the 
young one, to the nearest office, and went up to the drawing-room, 
with a quick thumping heart that was nevertheless as little appre- 
hensive of an especial trial and danger as if he had done nothing 
at all to obviate it. Indeed he forgot that he had done anything 
when he turned the handle of the drawing-room door. 
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A Low-BURNING lamp and fire cast a narrow ring on the shadows of 
the dusky London room. One of the window-blinds was drawn up. 
Beauchamp discerned a shape at that window, and the fear seized 
him that it might be Madame d’Auffray with evil news of Renée: 
but it was Renée’s name he called. She rose from her chair, say- 
ing, “I.” 

She was trembling. For a long minute she submitted to silence ; 
then she could not speak. 

Beauchamp asked her whisperingly if she had come alone. 

“ Alone; without even a maid,” she murmured. 

He pulled down the blind of the window exposing them to the 
square, and led her into the light to see her face. The dimness of 
light annoyed him, and the miserable reception of her; this English 
weather, and the gloomy house! And how long had she been wait- 
ing for him? and what was the mystery? Renée in England 
seemed magical; yet it was nothing stranger than an old dream 
realised. He wound up the lamp, holding her still with one hand. 
She was woefully pale; scarcely able to bear the increase of light. 

“Tt is I who come to you:” she was half audible. 

“This time!” said he. ‘ You have been suffering?” 

“ No.” 

Her tone was brief; not reassuring. 

“ You came straight to me?” 

“ Without a deviation that I know of.” 

“From Tourdestelle ?”’ 

“ You have not forgotten Tourdestelle, Nevil ?”’ 

The memory of it quickened his rapture in reading her features. 
It was his first love, his enchantress, who was here: and how? 
Conjectures shot through him like lightnings in the dark. 

Irrationally, at a moment when reason stood in awe, he fancied it 
must be that her husband was dead. He forced himself to think it, 
and could have smiled at the hurry of her coming, alone, without 
even a maid: and deeper down in him the devouring question 
burned which dreaded the answer. 

But of old, in Normandy, she had pledged herself to join him 
with no delay when free, if ever free! 

So now she was free. 

One side of him glowed in illumination; the other was black as 
winter night; but light subdues darkness: and in a situation like 
Beauchamp’s, the blood is livelier than the prophetic mind. 
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“Why did you tell me to marry? What did that mean?” said 
he. ‘Did you wish me to be the one in chains? And you have 
come quite alone !—you will give me an account of everything 
presently :—You are here! in England! and what a welcome for 
you! You are cold.” 

“T am warmly clad,” said Renée, suffering her hand to be drawn 
to his breast at her arm’s length, not bending with it. 

Alive to his own indirectness, he was conscious at once of the 
slight sign of reservation, and said: “Tell me .. .” and swerved 
sheer away from his question : “ how is Madame d’ Auffray ?” 

“Aonés? I left her at Tourdestelle,” said Renée. 

“And Roland? THe never writes to me.” 

“Neither he nor I write much. He is at the military camp of 
instruction in the north.” 

“He will run over to us.” 

“ Do not expect it.” 

“Why not?” 

Renée sighed. ‘We shall have to live longer than I look for 

. she stopped.”—“ Why do you ask me why not? He is fond 
of us both, and sorry for us; but have you forgotten Roland that 
morning on the Adriatic ?” 

Beauchamp pressed her hand. The stroke of Then and Now rang 
in his breast like a bell instead of a bounding heart. Something had 
stunned his heart. He had no clear central feeling; he tried to 
gather it from her touch, from his joy in beholding her and sitting 
with her alone, from the grace of her figure, the wild sweetness of 
her eyes, and the beloved foreign lips bewitching him with their 
exquisite French and perfection of speech. 


His nature was too prompt in responding to such a call on it for 
resolute warmth. 

“Tf I had been firmer then, or you one year older!” he said. 

“That girl in Venice had no courage,”’ said Renée. 

She raised her head and looked about the room. 

Her instinct of love sounded her lover through, and felt the 
deficiency or the contrariety in him, as surely as musical ears are 
pained by a discord that they require no touchstone to detect. 
Passion has the sensitiveness of fever, and is as cruelly chilled by 
a tepid air. 

“Yes, a London house after Venice and Normandy!” said 
Beauchamp, following her look. 

“Sicily ; do not omit Syracuse; you were in your naval uniform: 
Normandy was our third meeting,” said Renée. “This is the 
fourth. I should have reckoned that.” 

“Why? Superstitiously ?” 
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“We cannot be entirely wise when we have staked our fate. 
Sailors are credulous: you know them. Women are like them 
when they embark ... Three chances! Who can boast of so 
many, and expect one more! Will you take me to my hotel, 
Nevil ?” 

The fiction of her being free could not be sustained. 

“Take you and leave you? Iam absolutely at your command. 
But leave you? You are alone: and you have told me nothing.” 

What was there to tell? The desperate act was apparent and 
told all. 

Renée’s dark eyelashes lifted on him, and dropped. 

“Then things are as I left them in Normandy ?”’ said he. 

She replied: ‘ Almost.” 

He quivered at the solitary word ; for his conscience was on edge. 
It ran the shrewdest irony through him, inexplicably. ‘“ Almost :”’ 
that is, ‘with this poor difference of one person, now finding herself 
worthless, subtracted from the list; no other; it should be little to 
them as it is little to you:’ or, reversing it, the substance of the word 
became magnified and intensified by its humble slightness: ‘Things are 
the same, but for the jewel of the province, a lustre of France, lured 
hither to her eclipse:’ — meanings various, indistinguishable, 
thrilling and piercing sad as the half-tones humming round the note 
of a strung wire, which is a blunt single note to the common ear. 

Beauchamp sprang to his feet and bent above her: “ You have 
come to me, for the love of me, to give yourself to me, and for ever, 
for good, till death? Speak, my beloved Renée!” 

Her eyes were raised to his: ‘ You see me here. It is for you to 
speak.” 

“T do. There’s nothing I ask for now—if the step can’t be 
retrieved.” 


“The step retrieved, my friend? There is no step backward in 
life.” 

“T am thinking of you, Renée.”’ 

‘* Yes, I know,” she answered hurriedly. 

“If we discover that the step is a wrong one?” he pursued: 
‘‘ why is there no step backward ? ” 

“T am talking of women,” said Renée. 

“Why not for women ?” 

‘‘ Honourable women, I mean,’’ said Renée. 

Beauchamp inclined to forget his position in finding matter to 
contest. 

Yet it is beyond contest that there is no step backward in life. 
She spoke well; better than he, and she won his deference by it. 
Not only she spoke better: she was truer, distincter, braver: and a 
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man ever on the look-out for superior qualities, and ready to bow 
to them, could not refuse her homage. With that a saving sonse 
of power quitted him. 

‘You wrote to me that you were unchanged, Nevil.” 

“Tam.” 

“So, then, I came.” 

His rejoinder was the dumb one, commonly eloquent and satis- 
factory. 

Renée shut her eyes with a painful rigour of endurance. 

She opened them to look at him steadily. 

The desperate act of her flight demanded immediate recognition 


from him in simple language and a practical seconding of it. There 
was the test. 


“‘T cannot stay in this house, Nevil; take me away.” 

She named her hotel in her French English, and the sound of it 
penetrated him with remorseful pity. It was for him, and of his 
doing, that she was in an alien land and an outcast! 

“This house is wretched for you,” said he: “and you must be 
hungry. Letme.. .” 

“T cannot eat. I will ask you:” she paused, drawing on her 
energies, and keeping down the throbs of her heart: “this: do you 
love me ?” 

*‘T love you with all my heart and soul.” 

“ As in Normandy ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tn Venice?” 

“ As from the first, Renée! That I can swear.” 

“ Oaths are foolish. I meant to ask you—my friend, there is no 
question in my mind of any other woman: I see you love me: I 
am so used to consider myself the vain and cowardly creature, and 
you the boldest and faithfullest of men, that I could not abandon 
the habit if I would: I started confiding in you, sure that I should 
come to land. But I have to ask you:—to me you are truth: I 


have no claim on my lover for anything but the answer to this :— 
Am I a burden to you?” 


His brows flew up in furrows. He drew a heavy breath, for never 


had he loved her more admiringly, and never on such equal terms. 
She was his mate in love and daring at least. A sorrowful compari- 
son struck him of a little boat sailing out to a vessel in deep seas and 
left to founder. 

Without knotting his mind to acknowledge or deny the burden, 
for he could do neither, he stood silent, staring at her, not so much 
in weakness as in positive mental division. No, would be false; and 
Yes, not less false; and if the step was irretrievable, to say Yes would 
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be to plunge a dagger in her bosom; but No was a vain deceit 
involving a double wreck. Assuredly a man standing against the 
world in a good cause, with a runaway wife on his hands, carries a 
burden, however precious it be to him. 

A smile of her lips, parted in an anguish of expectancy, went to 
death over Renée’s face. She looked at him tenderly. ‘The truth,” 
she murmured to herself, and her eyelids fell. 

“T am ready to bear anything,” said Beauchamp. “I weigh 
what you ask me, that is all. Youa burden to me? But when you 
ask me, you make me turn round and inquire how we stand before 
the world.” 

“The world does not stone men,” said Renée. 

“Can’t I make you feel that I am not thinking of myself?” 
Beauchamp stamped in his extreme perplexity. He was gagged; he 
could not possibly talk to her, who had cast the die, of his later 
notions of morality and the world’s dues, fees, and claims on us. 

“No, friend, I am not complaining.” Renée put out her hand to 
him; with compassionate irony feigning to have heard excuses. 
“What right have I to complain? I have not the sensation. I could 
not expect you to be everlastingly the sentinel of love. Three times 
I rejected you! Now that I have lost my father—Oh! poor father : 
I trifled with my lover, I tricked him that my father might live in 
peace. He is dead. I wished you to marry one of your own 
countrywomen, Nevil. You said it was impossible; and I, with my 
snake at my heart, and a husband grateful for nursing and whim- 
pering to me for his youth like a beggar on the road, I thought I 
owed you this debt of body and soul, to prove to you I have some 
courage ; and for myself, to reward myself for my long captivity and 
misery with one year of life: and adieu to Roland, my brother! 
adieu to friends! adieu to France! Italy was our home. I dreamed 
of one year in Italy ; I fancied it might be two; more than that was 
unimaginable. Prisoners of long date do not hope; they do not cal- 
culate : air, light, they say ; to breathe freely and drop down! They 
are reduced to the instincts of the beasts. I thought I might give 
you happiness, pay part of my debt to you. Are you remembering 
Count Henri? That paints whatI was! I could fly to that fora taste 
of life! a dance to death! Andagain youask: Why, if I loved you 
then, not turn to you in preference? No, you have answered it 
yourself, Nevil ;—on that day in the boat, when generosity in men 
so surprised me, it seemed a miracle to me ; and it was, in its divina- 
tion. How I thank my dear brother Roland for saving me the sight 
of you condemned to fight, against your conscience! He taught 
poor M. d’Henriel his lesson. You, Nevil, were my teacher. And 
see how it hangs: there was mercy for me in not having drawn down 
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my father’s anger on my heart’s beloved. He loved you. He pitied 
us. He reproached himself. In his last days he was taught to 
suspect our story: perhaps from Roland; perhaps I breathed it 
without speaking. He called heaven’s blessings on you. He spoke 
of you with tears, clutching my hand. He made me feel he would 
have cried out: ‘If I were leaving her with Nevil Beauchamp !’ 
and ‘Beauchamp,’ I heard him murmuring once: ‘take down 
Froissart:’ he named a chapter. It was curious: if he uttered my 
name Renée, yours, ‘ Nevil,’ soon followed. That was noticed by 
Roland. Hope for us, he could not have had: aslittleasI! But 
we were his two: his children. I buried him—I thought he would 
know our innocence, and now pardon our love. I read your letters, 
from my name at the beginning, to yours at the end, and from yours 
back to mine, and between the lines, for any doubtful spot: and oh, 
rash! But I would not retrace the step for my own sake. I am 
certain of your love for me, though...” She paused: “ Yes, Iam 
certain of it. And if I am a burden to you ?” 

“‘ About as much as the air, which I can’t do without since I began 
to breathe it,” said Beauchamp, more clear-mindedly now that he 
supposed he was addressing a mind, and with a peril to himself that 
escaped his vigilance. There was a secret intoxication for him 
already in the half-certainty that the step could not be retraced. 
The idea that he might reason with her, made her seductive to the 
heart and head of him. 

“‘T am passably rich, Nevil,” she said. ‘I donot care for money, 
except that it gives wings. Roland inherits the chateau in Touraine. 
I have one in Burgundy, and rentes and shares, my notary informs 
me.” 

“T have money,” said he. His heart began beating violently. 
He lost sight of his intention of reasoning. ‘Good God! if you 
were free!” 

She faltered: “ At Tourdestelle ...” 

“Yes, and I am unchanged,”’ Beauchamp cried out. “ Your life 
there was horrible, and mine’s intolerable.”” He stretched his arms 
cramped like the yawning of a wretch in fetters. That which he 
would and would not became so intervolved that he deemed it reason- 
able to instance their common misery as a ground for their union 
against the world. And what has that world done for us, that a joy 
so immeasurable should be rejected on its behalf? And what have 
we succeeded in doing, that the childish effort to move it should be 
continued at such a cost ? 

For years, down to one year back, and less—yesterday, it could be 
said—all human blessedness appeared to him in the person of Renée, 
given him under any condition whatsoever. She was not less ador- 
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able now. In her decision, and a courage that he especially prized 
in women, she was far sweeter to him than when he was with her in 
France: too sweet to be looked at and refused. 

“But we must live in England,” he cried abruptly out of his 
inner mind. 

“Oh! not England, Italy, Italy!” Renée exclaimed: “ Italy, or 
Greece: anywhere where we have sunlight. Mountains and valleys 
are my dream. Promise it, Nevil. Iwill obey you; but this ismy 
wish. Take me through Venice, that I may look at myself and 
wonder. We can live at sea, in a yacht ; anywhere with you but in 
England. This country frowns on me; I can hardly fetch my breath 
here, I am suffocated. The people all walk in lines in England. 
Not here, Nevil! They are good people, Iam sure; and it is your 
country ; but their faces chill me, their voices grate ; I should never 
understand them; they would be to me like their fogs eternally ; 
and Itothem? O me! it would be like hearing sentence in the 
dampness of the shroud perpetually. Again I say I do not doubt that 
they are very good: they claim to be; they judge others; they may 
know how to make themselves happy in their climate ; it is common 
to most creatures to do so, or to imagine it. Nevil! not England!” 

Truly ‘the mad commander and his French marquise’ of the 
Bevisham election ballad would make a pretty figure in England ! 

His friends of his own class would be mouthing it. The story 
would be a dogging shadow of his public life, and, quite as bad, a 
reflection on his party. He heard the yelping tongues of the cynics. 
He saw the consternation and grief of his old Bevisham hero, his 
leader and his teacher. 

“Florence,” he said, musing on the prospect of exile and idleness: 
“there’s a kind of society to be had in Florence.” 

Renée asked him if he cared so much for society. 

He replied that women must have it, just as men must have 
exercise. 

“ Old women, Nevil ; intriguers, tattlers.” 

“Young women, Renée.” 

She signified no. 

He shook the head of superior knowledge paternally. 

Her instinct of comedy set a dimple faintly working in her cheek. 

“Not if they love, Nevil.” 

“ At least,” said he, “aman does not like to see the woman he 
loves banished by society and browbeaten.” 

“ Putting me aside, do you care for it, Nevil ?” 

* Personally not a jot.” 

“T am convinced of that,’’ said Renée. 

She spoke suspiciously sweetly, appearing perfect candour. 
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The change in him was perceptible to her. The nature of the 
change was unfathomable. 

She tried her wits at the riddle. But though she could be an 
actress before him with little difficulty, the torment of her situation 
roused the fever within her at a bare effort to think acutely. Scarlet 
suffused her face: her brain whirled. 

“Remember, dearest, I have but offered myself: you have your 
choice. Ican pass on. Yes, I know well I speak to Nevil Beau- 
champ; you have drilled me to trust you and your word as a 
soldier trusts to his officer—once a faint-hearted soldier! I need 
not remind you: fronting the enemy now, in hard truth. But I 
want your whole heart to decide. Give me no silly compassion! 
Would it have been better to me to have written to you? If I had 
written I should have clipped my glorious impulse, brought myself 
down to earth with my own arrow. I did not write, for I believed 
in you.” 

So firm had been her faith in him that her visions of him on the 
passage to England had resolved all to one flash of blood-warm 
welcome awaiting her: and it says much for her natural generosity 
that the savage delicacy of a woman placed as she now was, did not 
take a mortal hurt from the apparent voidness of this home of his 
bosom. The passionate gladness of the lover was wanting; the 
chivalrous valiancy of manful joy. 

Renée shivered at the cloud thickening over her new light of 
intrepid defiant life. 

“Think it not improbable that I have weighed everything I 
surrender in quitting France,” she said. 

Remorse wrestled with Beauchamp and flung him at her feet. 

Renée remarked on the lateness of the hour. 

He promised to conduct her to her hotel immediately. 

“‘ And to-morrow ?”’ said Renée, simply but breathlessly. 

“To-morrow, let it be Italy! But first I telegraph to Roland 
and Tourdestelle. I can’trunand hide. The step may be retrieved: 
or no, you are right; the step cannot, but the next to it may be 
stopped—that was the meaning I had! I'll try. It’s cutting my 
hand off, tearing my heart out; but I will. O that you were free! 
You left your husband at Tourdestelle ?” 

“T presume he is there at present : he was in Paris when I left.” 

Beauchamp spoke hoarsely and incoherently in contrast with her 
composure: ‘You will misunderstand me for a day or two, Renée. 
I say if you were free I should have my first love mine for ever. 
Don’t fear me: I have no right even to press your fingers. He 
may throw you into my arms. Now you are the same as if you 
were in your own home: and you must accept me for your guide. 
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By all I hope for in life, Pll see you through it, and keep the dogs 
from barking, if Ican. Thousands are ready to give tongue. And 
if they can get me in the character of a law-breaker!—I hear 
them.” 

“Are you imagining, Nevil, that there is a possibility of my 
returning to him? ” 

“To your place in the world! You have not had to endure 
tyranny ?” 

“T should have had a certain respect for a tyrant, Nevil. At 
least I should have had an occupation in mocking him and con- 
spiring against him. Tyranny! there would have been some 
amusement to me in that.” 

“It was neglect.” 

“Tf I could still charge it on neglect! Nevil. Neglect is very 
endurable. He rewards me for nursing him... he rewards me 
with a little persecution: wives should be flattered by it: it comes 
late.” 

“ What?” cried Beauchamp, oppressed and impatient. 

Renée sank her voice: 

Something in the run of the unaccented French: “Son amour, 
mon ami:” drove the significance of the bitterness of the life she 
had left behind her burningly through him. This was to have fled 
from a dragon! was the lover’s thought: he perceived the motive 
of her flight: and it was a vindication of it that appealed to him 
irresistibly. The proposal for her return grew hideous: and this 
ever multiplying horror and sting of the love of a married woman 
came on him with a fresh throbbing shock, more venom. 

He felt for himself now, and now he was full of feeling for her. 
Impossible that she should return! Tourdestelle shone to him like 
a gaping chasm of fire. And becoming entirely selfish he impressed 
his total abnegation of self upon Renée so that she could have 
worshipped him. A lover that was like a starry frost, froze her 
veins, bewildered her intelligence. She yearned for meridian 
warmth, for repose in a directing hand; and let it be hard as one 
that grasps asword: what matter? unhesitatingness was the warrior 
virtue of her desire. And for herself the worst might happen if 
only she were borne along. Let her life be torn and streaming like 
the flag of battle, it must be forward to the end. 

That was a quality of godless young heroism not unexhausted in 
Beauchamp’s blood. Reanimated by him, she awakened his ima- 
gination of the vagrant splendours of existence and the rebel delights 
which have their own laws and ‘ nature’ for an applauding mother. 
Radiant Alps rose in his eyes, and the morning born in the night : 
suns that from mountain and valley, over sea and desert, called on all 
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earth to witness their death. The magnificence of the contempt of 
humanity posed before him superbly satanesque, grand as thunder 
among the crags: and it was not a sensual cry that summoned 
him from his pedlar labours, pack on back along the level road, to 
live and breathe deep, gloriously mated: Renée kindled his romantic 
spirit, and could strike the feeling into him that to be proud of his 
possession of her was to conquer the fretful vanity to possess, She 
was not a woman of wiles and lures. 

Once or twice she consulted her watch: but as she professed to 
have no hunger, Beauchamp’s entreaty to her to stay prevailed, and 
the subtle form of compliment to his knightly manliness in her 
remaining with him, gave him a new sense of pleasure that hung 
round her companionable conversation, deepening the meaning of 
the words, or sometimes contrasting the sweet surface commonplace 
with the undercurrent of strangeness in their hearts, and the reality 
of a tragic position. Her musical volubility flowed to entrance and 
divert him, as it did. 

Suddenly Beauchamp glanced upward. 

Renée turned from a startled contemplation of his frown, and 
beheld Mrs. Rosamund Culling in the room. 

Grorce MerepitTH. 





